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A BUNDLE OF QUIBBLES. 


A simple question, which after a little reflection 
appears perfectly clear, sometimes puzzles the 
mind at first. Probably this accounts for a good 
many standard queries, or propositions, which 
are designed to catch the unwary napping. 

Many of these queries from time to time find 
their way into print, but most of them are passed 
on orally. Some date from the time of the Latin 
and Greek philosophers. These are more in the 
nature of paradoxes, however. 

It is remarkable how simple a question will 
either cause hesitation or. bring forth a ridiculous 
answer. “If a goose weighs ten pounds and half 
its own weight, what is the weight of the goose ?”’ 
some one asks; and almost instantly another 
replies, ‘‘Fifteen pounds.” 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the correct answer is twenty pounds. 

Another, which is equally simple, is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘How many days would it take to cut upa 
piece of cloth fifty yards long, if one yard is cut 
off every day ?”’ 

Another similar one is this: ‘‘A snail climbing 
up a post twenty feet high, ascends five feet every 
day and slips down four feet every night; how 
long will the snail take to reach the top of the 
post ?”’ 

A little thinking will show that forty-nine and 
not fifty days is the right answer to the first 
query, and that sixteen days is the right answer 
to the second. The snail, for instance, gains one 
foot every day for fifteen days, and on the 
sixteenth day reaches the top and remains there. 

A catch question in geometry, which is never- 
theless one tit for general use, is the following: 
“A wise man who had a window one yard high 
and one yard wide, and who required more light, 
enlarged his window to twice its former size; yet 
the window was still only one yard high and one 
yard wide. How did he do it?” 

Most people who have never heard the question 
will have to think for some time before they 
discover that the window was at first diamond- 
shaped; but that subsequently a triangular piece 
was cut from each side and the opening thus 
made square. 

The following question has been discussed at 
some length, even by people who usually spend 
their time in more serious occupations, and by 
magazines which are anything but frivolous: “A 
man walks round a pole, on the top of which 
is a.monkey. As the man moves, the monkey 
turns round on the top of the pole so as to keep 
constantly face to face with the man. When the 
man has gone round the pole, has he, or has he 
not, gone round the monkey ?”’ 

I believe that the consensus of opinion is that 
the man has gone round the monkey, and the 
question has been so decided by a well-known 
English magazine; but I am of the contrary 
opinion for this reason : 

Suppose a person should be up in a balloon 
which is fastened to the earth by a rope, and 
should remain there twenty-four hours. During 
that time the earth would make one complete 
revolution, and the man in the balloon would 
necessarily go round with it. Now, has the man 
been round the earth? If he has, then the other 
man has been round the monkey. Otherwise I 
think he has not. 

Another question which not one person in a 
hundred wiil answer correctly when it is put to 
him for the first time is this: ‘‘Which, at any 
given moment, is moving forward the faster, the 
top or bottom of a coach wheel ?”’ 

At first it seems as if both parts of the wheel 
must be moving at the same rate; but a little 
thought quickiy sets one right. The under part 
of the wheel is moving backward at the same rate 
at which the top is moving forward, and the top 
is moving forward faster than the carriage. 

A quibble which amused the ancients was this 
of Zeno’s. A body, he argued, must move either 
in the place where it is or.in a place where it is 
not. Now a body in the place where it is, is 
stationary, and cannot be in motion; nor, obvi- 
ously, can it be in a place where it is not. 
Therefore it cannot move at all. Here the 
fallacy is in the assertion, or pretence, that a 
body cannot be in a place and yet be moving. 

Another ancient quibble is that of Achilles—the 
swift-footed—and the tortoise. Achilles gives the 
tortoise a start of one hundred yards. Now 
while Achilles is running the hundred yards the 
tortoise can run ten. It follows that when 
Achilles has run the hundred yards the tortoise 
has run ten, and is consequently still ten yards 
ahead. It is also plain that while Achilles runs 
the ten yards the tortoise runs one and is still one 
yard ahead. Again, while Achilles is running 
the one yard the tortoise has run one-tenth of a 
yard. By this reasoning it is made to appear 
that Achilles could never pass the tortoise, because 
ft would always be one-tenth of the separating 
distance ahead of him. 

Here is a proposition which on its face seems a 
paradox, but which is literally true: “If you 


| you owed him the day before, you could never 


should pay a person each day one-half of what 


pay him all you owed him, even if you should 
live a thousand years.” 

Suppose, for example, that you owed a person 
so small a sum as sixteen cents. If you pay 
him eight cents to-day, you still owe him eight 
cents. If you pay half of this balance to-morrow 
you will yet owe him four cents. When half of 
that is paid, two cents will be due; half of that 
paid will leave one cent to pay, and half of that 
one cent, when paid, will leave half a cent still 
owing. You might continue until the end of 
time, if you had counters small enough, and 
there would always remain to be paid one-half of 
the latest day’s payment. 

Probably few persons ever realize that the 
proverb, ‘“‘There is an exception to every rule,” 
contradicts itself. If there is an exception to 
every rule, there is an exception to this one. 
Consequently there is one rule without an excep- 
tion. 

The following old couplet still puzzles many 
people : 

Sisters and brothers have I none— 
Yet that man’s father is my father’s son. 

The stanza is supposed to be uttered by a man 
standing before a portrait. What relation is the 
speaker to the original of the portrait? The 
answer usually is that the portrait is that of the 
speaker himself; but in fact it is that of the 
speaker’s son. 

The following question will bother a good 
many people, although it is not new: “A train 
starts daily from San Francisco to New York, 
and one daily from New York to San Francisco. 
The journey lasts seven days. How many trains 
will a traveller meet in going from San Francisco 
to New York ?” 

“Seven trains,’’ is the natural answer; but in 
reality the traveller would meet fourteen. Seven 


seven more start during the seven days while he 
is on the road. 


* 
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WORDS OF WISDOM. 


‘*What made Jake Simmons fail up ?”’ inquired 
a Slowville man of Mr. Josiah Peters, who was 
noted for the large words he used, and who had 
just returned from the neighboring town of 
Shady walk. 


‘Jake has been a-carryin’ on of his bus'ness in 
a fearful onsafe an’ percarisome way fer years,” 
responded Mr. Peters, ‘‘an’ I have wrostled with 
him—he bein’ a fourth cousin once removed— 
off’n on fer a periodical space o’ time, but without 
any continerous effects. 

‘His plan was, not to settle up accounts, or as 
ye might say, contaminate with his ledger, no 
oftener’n he could help it, an’ he kep’ a kind of a 
sort of a dosultery reckonin’ between times on 
slips o’ paper that he tucked inter the linin’ o’ his 
hat. 


“This spring he'd been percastrinatin’ about 
that ledger more’n usu’l, an* had his hat pooty 
well stocked up with an egreeguous muss 0° small 
accounts; an’ goin’ up the hill in one o’ them 
days when the March wind was at its highest 
speed o’ volusity, as ye might say, his hat was 
ketched by the breezes an’ wafted, blowed an’ 
otherwise kerried, over Hobson’s bridge an’ down 
inter the river, where it floated till its vycinity 
was fur bevond recall. 

“An’ Jake, he never had no great powers of 
mem’ry, an’ there was his sole an’ only proof an’ 
memiorandum gone, an’ he not wantin’ to raise 
deciduous crit’cism by chargin’ folks fer what 
they hadn't previously, before or a pryory to that 
time, bought; why, after gittin’ his mind into a 
puffect sog, an’ workin’ himself nearly into a 
belligérent molarial fever, so I’ve heerd, he 
decided, an’ his friends they agreed, that he’d 
better design all his defects to his cred’tors, fail 
up an’ start fresh. 

‘An’ accordin’ly he done so. He 
farmin’ it, an’ doin’ well. 

‘“‘When a man,” concluded Mr. Peters; with 
one of those oracular nods for which he was so 
noted, ‘“‘when a man has business methods as 
percarisome an’ onsettled as Jake had, the best 
thing he can do is to fail up fa’r an’ squar’, let 
everybody git a hunderd cents addy velarum, an’ 
resuskitate his own financial standin’ on a farm.” 


is now 
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NO SENSE IN IT. 


Business men who like to keep their business to 
themselves, but who have to make constant use 
of public telegraph lines, are much in the habit of 
using a cipher. Thus a Boston house may 
telegraph to its branch office in Manchester, 
England, ‘“‘Wild load sand,’ whereupon the 
receiver of the message proceeds, we will say, to 
buy so many cases of shoe lastings, or what not. 
One disadvantageous liability of such private 
codes is illustrated by a story furnished by the 
New York Tribune : 


A city broker who lives in New Jersey was 
kept at home by a day’s illness, and sent word to 
one of his clerks to let him know by telegraph 
something about the day’s transactions. 

The hours passed, however, with no response, 
and the broker fretted not a little over the 
unaccountable negligence of his usually faithful 
subordinate. But the telegraph office was a mile 
from the house, and there was nothing to do but 
to wait for the messenger, who did not appear. 

In the morning, on his way to the station, the 
broker stopped at the telegraph office. The 
operator was an old town gossip, interested in 
everybody's affairs, and greeted his visitor in 
neighborly fashion. 

“Good morning, sir! All well, I hope ?”’ 

“Yes, thank you. But I say, didn’t you geta 
telegram for me yesterday ?”’ 





trains were on the way when he started, and] 





“Telegram for you? Let me see. Why, yes, 
I believe I did; but I couldn’t make anything out | 





of it, and so I didn’t think it worth while to send 
it up.” 


Bost STAMMERERS ititione st boston. 
STAMP COLLECTORS. 2% ass’t'd foreign stamps 


and price list for three 2c stamps. Approval sheets, 
50 p. c. discount. COLUMBIAN STAMP CO., Ariington, Mas-. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- | 
iature copies and return war picture. 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


Ashley Hall. 

Home school for 20 young ladies. 10 miles from Boston. 
Music, Artand Languages. Thorough preparation for 
college. MisS WHITTEMORE, Prin., Montvale, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

Abbot Academy for Young Ladies, 

Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies 


and a College fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 




















Special Excursions 
INTERNATIONAL S. S. CO., 
Until further notice. GOOD 30 days. 


St. JOHN, N. B., and Return *6-OO 
YARMOUTH and Return - *6-00 
ANNAPOLIS and Return - *6-00 
DIGBY and Return - - °6-00 
DIGBY, one way-' - - °3-00 


Information at 211 Washington Street and 
Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
E. A. WALDRON, Gen. Agent. 


























“When there's mending 
to do, 


Use Le Page’s Glue 
It’s the strongest adhesive 
that's knowgne!” 





‘ “Sam 


f] ’ 

is another Monarch, 
who specifies Le Page’s Glue as the stand- 
ard, and uses it inthe United States Arse- 
nals, the Patent Office and the National 
Museum. The Pullman Palace Car Co. 
use it on their cars because of its great ftex- 
ibility and wonderful holding power under 
severe jolting and jarring. Yet it is equally 
good for the most delicate fancy-work, and 
contains no acid to discolor. 








Largest and Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-da e. 

THE FACU TY embraces a _ list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to roacteney in each department. 

E STUDENT: 


s are young people of both sexes, 

full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE P. +E is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. - 

THE REPUTATION of this school for original- 
ity and leadership and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 


and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type-Writirg, 
Composition and Correspondence may be taken as a 
special course. . 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnishe 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school, 

BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 

For Prospectus, sent free, address, 

J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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LADS 


THE ONLY water in the world to receive a Medal 
and Diploma at World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion for Purity and Great Medicinal Power. 

ANNUAL SALES 
all the Saratoga Springs. 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE and the First Known Sol- 
vent of Uric Acid in the system. 


exceed the combined sales of 


previous Seasons. 


POLAND WATER has gained more friends purely 
on its merit than any other American Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of 
Testimonials and Hotel Souvenir. 





Hagan’s 
Magnolia 
Balm. 


and easy, to apply; 
H arm I eSS being in liquid form, 


simple and natural in its operation. 
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in softening 
Instantaneous *),7"6 
Jying the skin. Most gratifying for 
Freckles, Sunburn and Tan. 


Undetectable °”“”"*" 


the disagree- 
able effects of oily lotions and powder, as 
it is absorbed by the skin at once, 


Ask any Dealer for it. 
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Sonny SAHIB | 


In Stix CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


The Coming of the Soldiers. 


The year passed,—the year that was to pass 
before the Maharajah would give Doctor Roberts 
more information about Sunni,—and meantime 
Sunni was growing fast. He was too tall and 
thin for nine years old. 
Doctor Roberts took anx- 
ious care of him, thinking 
of the unknown grand- 
father and grandmother in 
England, and how he could 
best tell them of this boy 
of theirs, who read Urdu 
better than English, wore 
embroidered slippers turned 
squarely up at the toes, and 
asked such strange ques- 
tions about his father’s 
God. 

But when Doctor Roberts 
taxed the Maharajah with 
his promise, his highness 
simply repeated, in somewhat more amiable 
terms, his answer of the year before. The mis- 
sionary must leave the boy where he was, or give 
up his work. And the work was now prospering | 
more than ever! 

Doctor Roberts made up his mind that when 
once he had got the hospital, he would take | 
definite measures; but he would get the hospital 
first. | 

I suppose it was about that time that Surji Rao 
began to consider whether it was, after all, for | 
the best interests of the state that ee-Wobis should | 
remain in it. Surji Rao was first minister to the 
Maharajah, and a very important person. He | 
had charge of the treasury, and it was his business 
to produce every day one hundred fresh rupees to | 
put into it. 

This was his duty; and whether the harvests | 
had been good and the cattle many, or whether | 
the locusts and the drought had made the people 
poor, Surji Rao did his duty. If ever he should | 
fail, there hung a large and heavy shoe upon the | 
wall of the Maharajah’s apartment which daily 
suggested a possible loss of dignity to Surji Rao. | 

Doctor Roberts was making serious demands | 
upon the treasury, and proposed to make others 
more serious still. Worse than that, he was | 
supplanting Surji Rao in the confidence and 
affection of the Maharajah. Worse still, he was 
making a pundit of that m’lecha boy who had 
been already too much favored in the palace, so 
that he might very well grow up to be minister 
of the treasury instead of Rasso, son of Surji Rao 
—a thing unendurable. 

Surji Rao was the fattest man in the state. He 
was so fat that it was said he sat down only twice 
a day; but he lay awake on sultry nights for so 
many weeks reflecting upon this that he grew 
obviously, almost ostentatiously, thin. To this 
he added such an extremely dolorous expression 
of countenance that it was impossible for the 
Maharajah, out of sheer curiosity, to refrain 
from asking him what was the matter. 

‘‘My father and my mother!”’ exclaimed Surji 
Rao. “I grow poor with thinking that the feet 
of strangers are in the palace of the king, and 
what may come of it.”’ 

The Maharajah laughed, and put his arm about 
the shoulders of Surji Rao. 

“TI will give you a tub of ghi to grow fat upon 
again and two days to eat it, though indeed with 
less on your bones you were a better Rajput! 
What should come of it, Surji Rao?” 

The minister sheathed in a smile the anger | 
that leaped up behind his eyes. Then he added | 
gravely: 

‘‘What should come of it but more strangers ? 
Is it not desired to make & road for their guns | 
and their horses? And talk and treaties and 
tying of the hand and binding of the foot until at | 
last that great Jan Larrens himself will ride up to | 
the gate of the city and refuse to go away until 
your highness sends a bag of gold mohurs to his 
Viceroy—as he has done before.” | 

By Jan Larrens he meant General Sir John 





Lawrence, who did this in the Punjab after the | 
Mutiny. 

“I do not think I will make the road,”’ said the 
Maharajah, reflectively. 

“King, you are the wisest of men, and there- | 
fore your own best counselor. It is well decided. | 
But the Rajputs are all sons of one father, and | 
even now there is grief among the chief of them 
that outcasts should be dwelling in the king’s | 
favor.” } 

«<] will not make the road,”’ said the Maharajah. 
“Enough !”” 


To-morrow he had not recovered, nor even the 


| day after; but in the meantime he had been well 


enough to send word to Doctor Roberts that if he 


| wished to go away he should have two camels 


and an escort. 
Doctor Roberts sent to ask whether Sunni might 
go with him; but to this the Maharajah replied 
by an absolute ‘‘no.”’. So the missionary stayed. 
It was Surji Rao who brought the final word to 
the Maharajah. 
‘““My father and my mother!”’ he said. 
no longer possible to hold the people back. 


“It is 
It is 


be “‘bagging’’ the Maharajah’s artillery by this 
time. Little Lieutenant Tink was spoiling for 
the fray. 

So were the men, most of them. They wanted 
a change of diet. Thomas Jones, Sergeant, 
entirely expressed the sentiments of his company 
when he said that somebody ‘ort to pay up for 
this blessed march ; they ‘adn’t worn the skins off 
their ‘eels for two 'undred mile fer the scenery.” 
Colonel Starr had been sent to “arrange” if 
| possible, and to fight if necessary. Perhaps we 
| need not inquire into the nature of the arrange- 


Surji Rao thought it was not quite enough, | cried abroad that this English hakkim—doctor— | ments the government had commissioned Colonel 
however, and took various means to obtain more | 
—means that would never be thought of anywhere | 


but in countries where the sun beats upon the | 


plots of ministers, and ferments 
fanaticism in the heads of the 
people. He talked to the Rajput chiefs, 

and persuaded them—they were not difficult to 
persuade—that Doctor Roberts was an agent and 
a spy of the English government at Calcutta; 
that his medicines were a sham. When it was 
necessary for his purpose, Surji Rao said that 
the medicines were a slow form of poison, but 
generally he said they were a sham. 

He persuaded as many of the chiefs as dared to 
remonstrate with the Maharajah, and to follow 
his example of going about looking as if they 
were upon the brink of some terrible disaster. 
Surji Rao’s wife was a clever woman, and she | 
brought about such a feeling in the Maharajah’s | 
zenana that one day, as Doctor Roberts passed 
along a corridor to. his highness’s apartments, a 
curtain opened swiftly and some one in the dark 
behind spit at him. [See illustration, next page.] 

Amongst them they managed to make his 
highness extremely uncomfortable; but the old 
Maharajah continued to decline obstinately to 
send the missionary back. 

Then it became obvious to Surji Rao that 
Doctor Roberts must be disposed of otherwise. | 
He went about that in the same elaborate and | 
ingenious way. His arrangements required time; 
but there is always plenty of time in Rajputana. 

He became friendly with Doctor Roberts, and 
encouraged the hospital; but nobody else became | 
friendly. Surji Rao took care of that. And at 
last one morning a report went like wildfire about 
the palace and the city that the missionary had } 
killed a young bull, set free, in honor of Krishna, 
at the birth of a son to the chief of the Mahara- 
jah’s generals. 

Certainly the bull was found slaughtered behind 
the thana, and certainly Doctor Roberts had 
beefsteak for breakfast that day. Such a clamor 
rang through the palace about it that the Maha- | 
rajah sent for the missionary, partly to inquire 
into the matter and partly with a view to protect 
him. | 

It was very unsatisfactory. The missionary | 
did not know how the bull came to be killed | 
behind his house, and in spite of all the Mahara- 
jah’s hints, would not invent a story to account 
for it. The Maharajah could have accounted for 
it fifty times over, if it had happened to him. 

Besides, Doctor Roberts freely admitted having 
breakfasted upon beefsteak, and did not know | 
where it had come from! He rode home through 
an angry crowd, and no one at all came for 
medicines that day. 

Two days later the Rajput general's baby died. 





| empty. 


has given the people powder of pig’s feet. Even 
now they have set upon his house. And to-day 
is the festival of Krishna. My heart is bursting 


TS 
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with grief.” 

“If Mann Rao strikes 
I can do nothing,” said 
the Maharajah, weakly. ” 
“The Englishman killed 
his son. But look you, 
send Sunni to me. He 
saved mine. And I tell 
you,”’ added the Mahara- 
jah, looking at Surji Rao fiercely with his sunken 
black eyes, ‘“‘not so much of Sunni’s blood shall 
be shed as would stain a moth’s wing.” 

But Mann Rao struck; and the people, being 


told that the missionary was dead, went home | 


hoping that Krishna had nothing more against 
them; they had done what they could. 

But with Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab, 
English missionaries could not be murdered with 
impunity. The fanatics of Lalpore had brought 
their destiny very near. 

The gates were shut, and all about Lalpore’s 
walls the yellow, sandy plains stretched silent and 
There did not seem to be so much as a 
pariah dog outside. Some peepul-trees looked 
over the walls, and a couple of very antiquated 
cannon looked through them, but nothing stirred. 

It made a splendid picture at broad noon—the 
blue sky and the old red stone city on a little hill, 
holding up her minarets and the white marble 
bubbles of her temples, and then the yellow sand 
drifting up; but one could not look at it long. 

Colonel Starr, from the door of his tent half a 
mile away, had looked at it pretty steadily for two 
hours—so steadily that his eyes, red and smarting 
with the dust of a two-hundred-mile ride, watered 
copiously and made him several degrees more 
uncomfortable than he had been before. 

I doubt whether any idea of the beauty of 
Lalpore had a place in the colonel’s mind, for it 
was full of other considerations. He thought 
more, probably, of the thickness of its walls than 


|of their color, and speculated longer upon the 


Starr to make. They were arrangements of a 
kind which is always submitted to the princes of 
independent states in India when they are trouble- 






¢ Ye 


“it made a splendid Picture at broad Noon.” 


some, and their result is that a great many native 

| states are governed by English political residents, 
| while a great many native princes attend parties 
at Government House in Calcutta. 

The Maharajah of Chita had been very trouble- 
| some indeed. ‘Twice in the year his people had 
| raided peaceful villages under British protection, 

and now he had killed a missionary. [t was 
quite time to ‘“‘arrange’’ the Maharajah of Chita; 
and Colonel Starr, with two guns and four hun- 
dred troops, had been sent to do it. 

His highness, however, seemed indisposed to 
further his social prospects in Calcutta and the 
good of his state. For the twenty-four hours 
they had been in camp under his walls, the 
Maharajah had taken no notice of Colonel Starr 
and his four hundred Midlanders. 

To all Colonel Starr's messages, diplomatic, 
argumentative, threatening, there had come the 
same unsatisfactory response—the Maharajah of 
Chita had no word to say to the British Raj. 
And still the gates were shut, and still only the 
peepul-trees looked over the wall, and only the 
cannon looked through. 

By the time evening came Colonel Starr was at 
the end of his patience. He was not, unfortu- 
nately, simultaneously at the erd of his investi- 
gations. He did not yet know the position or the 
contents of the arsenal, the defensibility of the 
walls, the water supply, or the number of men 
under arms in that silent, impassive red city on 
the hill. 

The reports of the peasantry had been contra- 


“Could anything else have been expected ?” the | position of the arsenal than upon the curves of dictory, and this ordinary means of ascertaining 


people asked. The general went straight to the 
Maharajah to ask for vengeance; but his high- | 
ness, knowing why the chief had come, sent word 
that he was ill; he would see Mann Rao to- 
morrow. | 





the temple. In the colonel’s opinion, it had come 
to look very like fighting. 

In the opinion of little Lieutenant Tink, the 
fighting should have been over and done with 
yesterday, and the Seventeenth Midlanders should 


these things had failed him, while he very partic- 
ularly required to know them, his force being 
small. 

The government had assured Colonel Starr 
that the Maharajah of Chita would be easy to 
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“arrange ;’’ he was a tractable person, and half a 
regiment would be ample. This made his high- 
ness’s conduct, if anything, more annoying. 
Colonel Starr’s commissariat had not been 
supplied with the expectation of besieging Lalpore. 
The attack would be uncertain, and the colonel 
hesitated the more because his instructions had 
been not to take the place if he could avoid it. 
So the commanding officer paced his tent and 
composed fresh messages to the Maharajah, while 
Lieutenant Tink wondered, in noble disgust, 
whether the expedition was going to end in 
moonshine after all, and Thomas Jones, sergeant, 


remarked hourly to his fellow-privates, ‘The | 
Seventeenth aint come two ’undred miles for this 


The bloomin’ Maharajer ‘ll think 


kind of joke. 
we're afraid of ’im. 

Thomas Jones was not far from right. The 
Maharajah was very much of that opinion. At 
jeast he had been a week before, when the news 
reached him that the viceroy was sending four 
hundred men and two guns to remonstrate with 
him for his treatment of Doctor Roberts. The 
Maharajah smiled when he heard it, thinking of 
the bravery of his Chitans, the strength of his 
fortifications, the depth of his wells and the wheat 
stored in his city granaries. 

No one had ever taken Lalpore since the Chitans 
took it; in all Rajputana there were none so 
cunning and so brave as the Chitans. As to 
bravery greater than Rajput bravery, it simply 
did not exist. 

The Maharajah held a council and they all 
sported with thy idea of English soldiers coming 
to Lalpore. Mann Rao begged to go out and 
meet them to avenge the insult. 

‘‘Maharajah,” said he, “the Chitans are suffi- 

cient against the world; why should we speak of 
four hundred monkeys’ grandsons! If the sky 
fell, our heads would be pillars to protect you!” 
* After a long discussion the Maharajah agreed 
to Mann Rao’s proposal. The English could 
come only one way. A day’s march from Lalpore 
they would be compelled to ford a stream. There 
the Maharajah’s army would meet them, ready, 
as Mann Rao said in the council, to ‘‘play at ball 
with their outcast heads.’’ There was a feast 
afterward and every one had twice as much opium 
as usual. 

In the midst of the revelry they made a great 
calculation of resources. The Maharajah smiled 
again as he thought of the temerity of the English, 
and reflected on the ten thousand rounds of 
ammunition that had just come to him on camel- 
back through Afghanistan; it was a lucky and 
timely purchase. 

Surji Rao, when this was mentioned, did not 
smile. He had bought the cartridges at a very 
large discount which did not appear in the bill, 
and he knew that not even Chitan valor could 
make more than one in ten of them go off. 
Therefore, when the Maharajah congratulated 
Surji Rao upon his foresight in urging the replen- 
ishment of the arsenal at this particular time, 
Surji Rao found it very difficult to congratulate 
himself. 

Meantime, Sunni and Moti listened wide-eyed 
to the talk of war—the young prince thirsting for 
the extinction of the English, and Sunni’s heart 
wildly beating with thoughts of the soldiers of 
his own race and with trouble for the city that had 
sheltered him. . 

(To be continued.) 


2 
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TARSNEY’S TEMPTATION. 


Unless there was a horse-trade or something of 
equal importance on hand, Lyman Tarsney was 
pretty sure to be found at the post-office at mail- 





time; not because he expected a letter, but because | 


the post-office was in a grocery store plentifully 
supplied with comfortable box, barrel and counter 
seats. It offered abundant opportunities for sly 
nibblings of crackers and cheese, and was the 
clearing-house for the gossip of the village. 

When, one day, the postmaster really did hand 
Tarsney a letter, he was much surprised, and 
examined it doubtfully. The envelope was 
addressed plainly enough, and bore the New 
York postmark. Who in the world could be 
writing him from New York ? 

Tarsney went to one side and opened the letter 
with mingled eagerness and doubt. Perhaps 
somebody had dfed and left him a fortune!— 
stranger things had been heard of. When he 
had gained a partial understanding of the con- 
tents, he hurriedly left the post-office, his whole 
lazy body quivering with excitement. 

Around the corner he paused, undecided where 
to go to examine his prize in secret. Then he 
siouched with unaccustomed energy out of the 
village and into the woods, turning abruptly 
from the beaten path as soon as he was out of 
sight of any house, and keeping on till he felt 
sure he was in no danger of being seen. 

He wormed his way into the midst of a thicket, 
and re-examined his prize. The contents of the 
envelope consisted of a neat circular, printed in 
imitation of the work of a type-writer, a strip 
purporting to be a clipping from a newspaper, 
and a small slip bearing a name and address. 

Tarsney read the circular carefully. It was 
couched in a strain well calculated to flatter the 
vanity and whet the greed of the reader. After 
stating that the writer was desirous of obtaining 
a shrewd man to handle his goods, which were 


‘“‘You can make money faster and easier by 
dealing in my goods than you ever dreamed of 
before in your life. It was never intended that | 
one man should have millions and another 
nothing. The wealth and good things of this 
world are too unevenly distributed. 

“Unless you have money enough to live on 
comfortably for the rest of your life, this is just 
the business you should take hold of, as my 
goods can be handled with perfect safety and 
immense profits, and enable you to provide your- 
self with a competency for your old age and pass 
your remaining years in ease and comfort. | 

“There is no wrong about it—Uncle Sam has | 
millions of our money locked up in the Treasury, | 
| uselessly and unjustly so.”’ 

So on went the letter to a considerable length, | 
|in a way shrewdly calculated to find the weak | 
| point of such a man as Lyman Tarsney. When | 
|he had finished reading the circular, he was | 
|gasping at the magnitude of the possibilities 
| which seemed suddenly to have opened before 
him. His hand trembled as he turned hungrily 








It purported to be 
@ newspaper clip- 
ping, setting forth 
that, in spite of the 
utmost vigilance of 
the officials, certain 
engraved plates had 
been stolen from the 
United States Treas- 
ury, from which 
notes — exactly the 
same as the genuine 
except that they did 
not have the sanction 
of the government— 
were being printed 
by the thousands of 
dollars’ worth. The 
following extract is 
a fair sample of 
the sophistry of the 
article: 

‘*As the case stands 
these people in New 
York have every- 
thing their own way, 
for their shrewd 
work seems to be 
carried on in perfect 
safety, and there is 
not the slightest 
chance of detecting 
them or the people 
with whom they do 
business. It seems 
to be a positive fact 
that they are in pos- 
session of duplicate 
Treasury plates ex- 
actly the same as 
those used by the government, and 
| the paper is similar to that upon 
| which the genuine notes are printed. 
| It is a profound mystery how and from 

whence they obtain it. The greenbacks 
| which the New York scoundrels are 
dealing in are so fine and perfect that 
there is not one chance in ten thousand 
of detecting them, and all the detectives 
have failed to unearth the slightest clue to makers 
or users.”” 

Lyman Tarsney had never been desperate or | 
depraved. His sins had been chiefly of omission | 
rather than of commission. He had never stolen 
| aught except precious time, and the happiness 
| and comfort of his wife and children. 

He had always been one of those sanguine souls 
who are content to wait patiently for something 
; to turn up, instead of rolling high their sleeves 
| and turning up something for themselves. 

In the old home state he had done fairly well, 
till finally he had conceived the belief that. in 
Missouri was located the El Dorado where kindly 
nature returned a maximum of reward for a 
minimum of toil. Thither he had journeyed with 
his little flock, and purchased a run-down farm | 
‘on time.’ The succeeding season was a poor | 
one, and Tarsney’s minimum of labor brought} 
him so little of reward that he was unable to 
make the necessary payments on the farm, and 
in due time lost it. 

The family presently found shelter in a shabby 
rented house in the outskirts of the village, and | 
| Lyman degenerated by degrees into a good- 
| natured loafer, a trader of horses and catcher of | 
| fish—a worthless cumberer of the ground. 

The “‘green goods” circular came to him like a 
revelation. It aroused his avarice and his long 
| dormant ambition. He had never had his chance 
| before, he told himself; but now his chance had 

come. The artful arguments seemed prepared 
| especially to fit his case. They stilled his sluggish 
| conscience and blinded his dull eyes. 

“The wealth and good things of this world are 
too unevenly distributed. It was never intended 
that one man should have millions and another 
nothing.”” | 

The words met with Tarsney’s unqualified | 
;indorsement. The appeal to his desire for com- 
| fort in his old age seemed like the pitying words 
|of a kind friend. True, it was counterfeit money. | 
|Ha! Was it? | 
| - Did not the newspaper clipping distinctly state 














Doctor Roberts’s Enemy. 


| Sometimes she said hopefully : 


him if these plates had been stolen? It was no 
affair of his. Was not the money the same, 
whether printed with Uncle Sam’s sanction or 
without it? 

The government had millions, billions for aught 
he knew, locked up in the Treasury vaults, of no 
use to anybody. Why should not he profit by 
Uncle Sam’s carelessness? The tempter won. 

The coming of dusk admonished him of the 
flight of time. He placed the precious documents 
carefully in his pocket. When he reached home 
the scanty supper was waiting for him. 

“Poppy's tum! poppy’s tum!’’ whooped the 
little white head two sizes larger than the baby 
that wore it. 

There was always a baby in the Tarsney house- 
hold. These children loved the shiftless, worthless 
father who was always good-natured, who whittled | 
little toys for them, and was ever ready with a 
story. } 

He had no relish for the simple supper that 
night. The food half choked him. He noticed, | 
he knew not why, that his wife’s cough seemed | 





growing worse for 

weeks unperceived 

by him. _but the | 

a poor woman looked 
ie more cheerful to- 
night than was her | 
wont. | 
She was not patch- 
ing or mending this | 


evening, but was | 
nursing the feeble | 
baby in idleness. | 


Her thin cheeks were | 
faintly flushed. The | 
little white heads | 
were happy and ex- 
cited over something 
unusual. 

“Dess what, pop- 
py ?”’ piped the head 
that was two sizes 
largerthan the baby. 

“I’m to git all the 
fine washin’ an’ iron- 
in’ from the hotel,’’ 
said Mrs. Tarsney, 
with almost a happy 
smnile. ‘I can make 
"most a dollar a day 
out of it.” 

Poor soul! Happy 
at the prospect of 
added toil! 

“An’ me an’ John | 
are to begin pickin’ | 
grapes at thenursery 
day after to-mor- 
row,” said Jim, ten | 
years old. ‘We'll 
git half a cent a| 
pound.” 

“I made six cents | 
herdin’ Mis’ Bar- 
low’s ducks this af- 
ternoon,”’ chimed in 
Lyddy, the eight- 
year-old girl. 

For a long time 
these poor souls had 
worked, saved and denied themselves that they 
might return to the old home state. The hunger | 
for home had been gnawing at Mrs. Tarsney’s | 
heart for many along, long day. She had uttered 
little complaint, but had toiled on, wearing her | 
life out over the washtub in the hope of one day 
returning to the dear old home community. 





| 
| 
| 


‘Maybe my health will be better when we get 
back home.”’ 

The younger children knew only by hearsay 
about the old home, but they were all strong in 
the belief that it was the happiest place on earth. 

They were all of one accord, hungry to go. 
No self-denial tending to bring the happy time 
nearer was too great for them to make. Every 
dollar, nickel, penny that could possibly be spared 
was sacredly hoarded to that end. 

The sum required to take them all was a very 
great one in their eyes. Mrs. Tarsney, with 
pathetic pride, felt that they must not go looking 
like beggars. New clothes must be provided for 
all, and no matter how cheap, new clothes for the 
entire flock would cost what was to them another 
large sum. 

In the battered old pewter sugar-bowl in the 
little cupboard beside the chimney was one hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars and seventy-nine cents, 
the savings of many long days of toil and priva- 
tion. 





Out of the hoard the husband and father, | 
too, must be well clothed and provided with a | 
railway ticket. He had added but little to the | 
fund, possibly five dollars in all—but then he was | 
the husband and father. Mrs. Tarsney was afraid 
of banks, and so the slowly growing -hoard was 
kept in the old pewter sugar-bowl. 

“It won't be so very long, now,” the poor | 
woman said, hopefully, and then a paroxysm of | 
coughing shook her. ‘My dollar a day will count | 
up pretty fast, and Johnny and Jimmy will make | 
a good deal, while grapes last.”’ | 

Lyman Tarsney lay awake all night long, torn 
by doubts and indecision. He believed he loved 
his little flock. He would have done right by 


nowhere mentioned as counterfeit money, but | that the notes were printed from genuine plates them long ago, he told himself, if only something 
The | 


always as “goods,” the circular continued : 


| made by the government? 


What mattered it to 


had turned up to give him a chance to do so. 


something for which he had so patiently waited 
had been a long time in turning up. But now, 
he thought, the opportunity had come; he had his 
chance at last. 

Just as the first faint gray was creeping up in 
the east, Lyman Tarsney rose from beside his 
sleeping wife and stole the battered old pewter 
sugar-bowl and its contents, every penny of which 
represented so much of patient self-denial, of toil 
and privation. 

As he slunk through the room, Mrs. Tarsney, 
disturbed by some slight noise that he made, 
stirred uneasily and coughed in her sleep, and 
the wretched man paused suddenly, as if a 
reproachful voice had called to him. But the 
poor woman did not waken, and he crept out of 
the house with the precious hoard in his clutch. 

He started to slink rapidly away, and then 
stopped, he knew not why. 

The gray of the early morning hung over the 
sleeping earth, and dimmed the stars, fading 
slowly before the coming day. Soft sounds of 
the passing night were borne to his ears with 


to the printed slip that accompanied the circular. | worse than common, though in truth it had been | seemingly unaccustomed clearness. 


It would be train time in a few minutes. 
Tarsney took two or three slouching steps toward 
the gate, and then stopped again. The patient 
wife and mother, the little flock of white heads— 
how terribly they would be cast down when they 
discovered the loss! Their grief— 

But was he not acting for the best, doing the 
best for them ? he asked himself. It would not be 
for long, and then he would come back with a 
much greater sum of money than he had taken 
away. He would make it all up to them then, 
and they would all go back to the old home state. 

Still he did not go on. He turned and crept 
cautiously to the window, left open for the admis- 
sion of the breeze. The room was wrapped in 
darkness. 

He could hear the regular breathing of its 
sleeping inmates. Mrs. Tarsney coughed again 
feebly in her sleep. Disturbed by the sound, 
one of the little white heads in the trundle-bed 
almost beneath the window stirred uneasily and 
murmured, “Poppy !”’ 

Lyman Tarsney clutched the window-sill, and 
then there came the long-drawn, far-off whistle 
of the east-bound train admonishing him that he 
had but just time to reach the station. He turned 
and slouched quickly to the rickety, half-hingeless 
gate, then paused with his hand on its top. The 
little white head’s murmured ‘Poppy!’ seemed 
still sounding in his ears. 

He stood there for a little while, then his hand 
dropped from the top of the gate and he looked 
up at the far, far-off, fading stars in the graying 
sky—looked up helplessly, dumbly for a little 


| time, and in that time he knew himself for what 


he was. 

He saw his utter worthlessness. The cruel, 
criminal neglect of years was made as clear to 
him as if a great voice had shouted the truth in 
his ears. Lyman Tarsney gasped, bared his head 
and stood up straight beneath the stars. 

The rumble of the approaching train grew 
louder and louder, but the man turned and tip- 
toed into the house, and replaced the battered old 
pewter sugar-bowl in the little cupboard beside 
the chimney. 

When the rest of the family awoke with the 
coming of the sun, the husband and father was 
sleeping as soundly as any of the white heads 
had slept. The frugal breakfast was kept waiting 
for him as he slept on, and the clamor of the 
white heads was hushed—Poppy was sleeping. 
A goodly part of the forenoon had slipped away 
before he awoke. 

“I dunno but you ought to have waked me 
sooner,”’ he said to his wife, in a half-shamefaced 
way. “I’m goin’ to work to-day. I’ve been 
thinkin’ about—wal, iff we’re goin’ East we've 
got to work. I—er—you don’t need to take that 
washin’ from the hotel, Marthy. You'd better 
rest—I'm goin’ to work.” 

And he worked that day and for many days 
thereafter—worked with a zeal and faithfulness 
all the more marked because of his idleness of 
many a day before. 

If there was any touch of heroism in this, I 
think it was augmented by the fact that Lyman 
Tarsney never knew what he had escaped by 
keeping out of the clutches of the ‘‘green goods” 
men. Tom P. MorGan. 


* 
> 





Stitt Youne.—There is common sense as well 
as compliment in the phrase, ‘A man is only as 
old as he feels,’’ and it is of broader truth than 
the kindred saying, ‘‘A woman is only as old as 
she looks.’’ Old age is greatly a matter of 
personal decision; one may stave it off by a 
merry heart or invite it by moping. 

Some one said once of a Frenchwoman, ‘She 
has not yet lost the old habit of being young,”’ a 
speech which recalls a clever one of the Engksh 
Lady Gifford. A little girl once said to her: 

“Do tell me, are you old or young? I never 
can make out!” 

‘““My dear,”’ said she, “I have been young a 
very long time.” 

Old Lady Hardwicke, who died at ninety-five, 
was vigorous to the last, and her elderly daughters 
were like unto her. A visitor was one day 
astonished to see one of them, seventy-six years 
old, running up-stairs and crying out, “Mamma! 
Mamma!” i 

Another daughter was very ill when away from 
home, and sent for the doctor of the village. 
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cannot expect to be much better.” 

“At my age!”’ she cried. ‘“‘Why, my mother 
only died last year!” 

He had no more to say. 





a 
TO EAT A WATERMELON. 
| 


When you pull a Georgia melon you must know what | 
r 


you are a 
An’ look out how your knife is goin’ in; | 
Put one half on this side o’ you—the other half on that, | 
An’ then, you git between ’em an’ begin! | 
—Frank L. Stanton. | 
| 
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IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter I. 


Atlanta Constitution. 


Sad News for Refugees. 


It was late in February of the year 1865—winter | 
according to the calendar, but already wild violets | 
were peeping through the frost-browned wire- 
grass, and honeysuckle and dogwood blossoms had 
begun to perfume the air. In southeastern Georgia 
winter is only a make-believe, and soon yields to 
spring. ‘ 

Among the scattering pines in front of a “double 
pen” log house, and near a ‘“‘wet-weather” spring, 
two boys were engaged in cleaning a gun; that is 
to say, one of them, the larger of the two, was 
thus occupied, while the other looked on with 
absorbed attention. 

The taller boy, who was fourteen years old and 
well grown for his age, had removed his coat, and 
from time to time, as he paused in his work, wiped 
the sweat from his forehead. The other, 
who could not have been more than ten 
years old, stood where the sunshine fell 
full upon him, but had not yet found his 
coat too warm. 

Both boys were dark and fine of fea- 
ture, but hardly to be called handsome, 
although there was a straightforward, 
open look on the face of each which 
seemed to promise a manhood of truth- 
fulness and honor. 

The double barrels of the gun had been 
separated from the stock, and were held 
upright in a shallow tin basin of water 
from the spring. The ramrod, wrapped 
carefully with cloth, was drawn back and 
forth in the barrels, piston fashion, caus- 
ing the water to be sucked in and sprayed 
forth from the tubes, and thus removing 
the accumulations of burnt powder and 
wadding. 

“I’m goin’ to give her a good cleaning 
this time, Charley,” said the elder boy, 
“and may be the next time I jump a dcer 
she won’t fail me.” 

“Papa says you don’t clean your gun 
often enough,” rejoined Charley, after a 
moment. 

The larger boy appeared to disdain a 
response to this criticism at second hand, 
and there followed a long pause, during 
which fresh water was vigorously drawn 
in and sprayed out. Finally the younger 
boy spoke again: 

“Do you want to know a secret, Joe?” 

“What is it?” 





“I think Sister Marian must be goin’ to marry | his mother, his sister; ft was painful even to think | and 


~ 


Saptain Marshall.” 
“Who said so?” 
“Nobody. But I saw him kiss her.” | 
“When?” 

“Just before he left. He kissed her, and she 
didn’t do a thing, only just turned red.” 

“Humph!” was Joe’s displeased exclamation. 
“I’m glad 1 wasn’t there. It’d ’a’ made me mad.” 

Little did the boys suspect that the young captain | 
had secured a leave of absence and travelled 
hundreds of miles in order to obtain a promise of | 
marriage from this young lady. 

“And when he was gone she cried,” continued | 
Charley. “I saw her.” 

“It was high time for him to go,” said Joe. | 
“Father says we need every man at the front we | 
can get. He says the Confederacy is bleeding at 
every pore. Itis such a pity that father is too old | 
and I am too young! I wish they’d let me go, 
anyhow.” } 

“Papa is over sixty,” remarked Charley. 

“Everything is goin’ against our side,” continued 
Joe. “Father sa the Confederacy is ‘tottering | 
on its last foundations.’ And to think that now, 
when every man is needed, the Okefenokee is full 
of deserters! Father said it made his blood boil. | 
Brother George and brother Tom have been at the 
front from the very start,” the boy added, with | 
pride. 

Joe had just finished cleaning the gun when | 
Charley’s attention was attracted to two men who | 
were approaching the log house from the woods. 
Half an hour before he had seen his father go out 
with an axe to fell atree. He was now returning, | 
the axe thrown across his shoulder, accompanied | 
by a neighbor, who held a newspaper in his hand. 

What riveted Charley’s attention was the fact | 
that his father was weeping aloud. | 

“O Joe, look yonder! Papa must have hurt him.- | 
self with the axe.” | 

“You little goose!” cried Joe, turning to look. | 
A moment later the elder boy’s face changed, and | 
with quickening breath he half-whispered, ‘‘Some- | 
body must be dead!” 

Then both boys ‘started toward the house at a 
run. 

That Mr. Roger Mérimée, the father of the two 
boys, was not of Anglo-Saxon descent might be 
surmised from his weeping; and he and his family 
did not belong to the Okefenokee backwoods. He 
was, or had been before the war, a wealthy rice- 
planter of the coast, living on the same spot where 
his ancestors, belonging to the persecuted and self- 
exiled Huguenots of France, had settled genera- 
tions before. 

_ Stern adversity was now the portion of this 

family; their beloved island home had fallen into 

the hands of a Union force, and they were refugees. 

Mr. Mérimée had brought his wife, daughter and 

two younger sons, a few belongings and three | 

servants, in boats of his own, up the St. Mary’s 








River to the backwoods village of Trader’s Hill, 
on the borders of the great Okefenokee Swamp. 
A mile from that settlement they had hastily 
erected a “double pen” log house. Here the family 
had sojourned—or ‘“‘camped,” as they said—during 
the past eight months. 

The neighbor with the newspaper in his hand 
had not gone in. He halted at the gate a few 
moments, then turned to go. Observing the two 
boys running toward the house, he stopped, as if 


| intending to speak to them; but after a moment’s | 


reflection moved on again. 

The boys did not need to be told that a great griet 
had come to their home. As they came near the 
door, the sound of weeping issued from the large 
room on the right. Charley ran in, but Joe hesi- 
tated. Seeing a negro woman approaching from 
the kitchen, he ran to meet her. 

“What is it, Aunt Martha?” he asked, trembling. 

“Mas’ George —” she said. The woman’s round, 
good-humored face was now very sad. ‘Mas’ 
George —”’ she repeated, falteringly. 

“Is he dead?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

The woman passed on hurriedly, and Joe, after 
a moment, absently seated himself on a bench 
in the wide hall, where from time to time the sound 
of fresh sobs reached him. The boy was only ten 
years old when his brother went to the war, and 
during the four years since they had seen each 
other but twice. They were almost strangers, and 


it was only natural that Joe could not grieve as his 


parents grieved. 

Still he was very unhappy. There was something 
appalling in this great grief which he could not 
fully share; it filled him with anxiety and dread. 
He did not want to see them weeping—his father, 


while she gone,*but you mus’ be keerful. You-all 
better keep out dat swamp,” she added, on her own 
account. 
| dey cotch you in dat place.’ 
| Joesmiled contemptuously. What wasa deserter 
| but a cowardly sneak? And who was afraid? 
| The great Okefenokee Swamp, a wild waste 
some forty miles long by twenty-five broad, sur 
rounded by vast tracts of pine-barrens almost 
without a settlement, is better known now than it 
was in those days, but its character is essentially 
the same. It consists now, as it did then, of vast 
jungles, flooded forests, islands, lakes, “prairies” 
or marshes, and is still comparatively a pathless 
wilderness. 

More than a hundred years ago a story was 
current that it had been the last refuge of the 
| ancient race which disappeared 
| before the march of the conquering Creeks, and it 
is well known to have been a stronghold of the 
Seminoles during the Florida Indian war, as well 
las to have furnished a secure hiding-place for 
deserters during the Civil War. At present its 
more accessible islands sustain one or two squatter 
families, while the swamp itself is, as it has ever 
been, the bountiful and protecting mother of a 
variety of wild animals, birds, alligators and other 
reptiles. 
Joe and Charley had never ventured far into it, 
but had often, alone or with their father, hunted 
along its borders, and had, therefore, some idea of 
its general character. The elder boy was not 
lacking in courage, but was restrained by prudence. 
To say nothing of the possible encounters with 
reptiles, bears and panthers he knew that there 
were thorny jungles through which it was difficult 
| to go without paying a penalty of torn clothing 


Yemassees — a 





Bringing home bad News. 


of. And so he stayed where he was and waited. 
While he waited his thoughts were busy. He 
wondered where his brother was now—his real 


| brother who would live forever, not the body which 
would be buried in the ground. 
| about in that world to which he had gone, and 
looking at things and asking questions, and were | 


Was he walking 


the angels teaching him, telling him everything he 
wanted to know? 
great deal to see in that world, and that, but for the 
dying—which every one seemed to regard as so 
very painful—it must be very pleasant to go there. 

Finally his sister Marian crossed the hall, and 
observing him, approached. She was unusually 
handsome, in spite of her swollen eyes and tear- 
stained face. 

“Have they told you, Joe?” she asked, softly. 

“Yes. Where was George when he fell?” 

“At Columbia.” 

She burst out crying again, putting one arm 
round the boy’s neck. In a few moments he, too, 
was overcome. The grief of the household had 
become his also. The future world might indeed 
be the delightful place he had pictured it, but the 
lifelong parting was terribly sad. 

The house was astir at daylight next morning. 
Martha served as tempting a breakfast as the 
resources of the house would permit, but no one 
was hungry. Joe observed that his father, his 
mother and his sister had each dressed with par- 
ticular care that morning, and he wondered if they 
were going away. Presently his mother called 
him into her room. 

“We are going down the river to St. Mary’s,”’ she 
told him, gravely. ‘“‘We want to hear more news. 
Your father is too feeble to travel alone, and I 
must go with him. Marian will go, too; she cannot 
remain here without me at her age. So we shall 
have to leave you boys with Martha and John.” 

Joe wondered why it was considered safe for 
Charley and himself to remain, and not safe for his 
sister; but he did not ask questions. 

“Your father is not afraid to leave you with 
Martha and John,” his mother continued. ‘They 
will be kind to you, and you must not do anything 
to provoke them, Joe. Of all our servants, they 
were always the best. We are not afraid they will 
run away and leave you, as Asa did.” Asa wasa 
negro who had belonged to them and who had 
disappeared some time before. 

A few minutes later the boys watched the wagon 
drive away. Martha and John were watching, too. 
It was a strange sight this—their master 


might have done. 

The vehicle out of sight, John turned away 
silently to pursue the work which had been left 
him to do; but before Martha resumed her labors 
she said to the boys: 

“Yo’ ma say you-all kin hunt much as you please 


Joe thought there must be a} 


and | 
mistress seated in chairs in an open wagon and | 
driving away, just as the commonest “crackers” | 


bleeding limbs, and that there were vast 
marshes, wherein one often sank to the armpits in 
mud and water. 

None the less, however, was there an alluring 
attraction about the great swamp; its remote 
recesses rose before the boy’s imagination, unveil- 

| ing their wonders and inviting his approach. 

| Joe had long been determined to extend his 
explorations when a favorable opportunity should 
arrive. The day after the departure of his parents 
| he decided that the time had come. Permission to 
| enjoy unlimited hunting had been given him; why 
| not penetrate the Okefenokee, to the extent of 
| two or three days’ journey at least? 

The chief obstacle in the way was Charley. Joe 

felt that the boy was too young to go, and yet he 
did not like to leave him behind. Nor could he 
think of going alone without misgivings. If he 
| only had a comrade, a boy friend of his own age— 
or even if John, the black man, would agree to go! 
| This, however, was out of the question; John had 
| work to do, and in any case probably could not be 
| persuaded to go. 
But Joe felt that something must be done. He 
was not disposed to idle about the house and dwell 
| upon the grief which had befallen the family. If 
| he could but find some of those deserters hiding in 
| the swamp and tell them how things were going at 
| the front, they — perhaps they would become 
ashamed of their evil way and return to their duty. 
Could he but accomplish this, how happy he would 
be! For hours the boy could think of nothing but 
this glorious plan. 

However, he concluded to wait still another day 
before starting. Perhaps some one at Trader’s Hill 
could be persuaded to go with him. 

One plan after another suggested itself to Joe 
that afternoon, as he and Charley walked out to try 
the newly-cleaned gun. Martha had given them 
an early dinner, and they had a long afternoon 
before them. Heedless of her repeated warning, 
they at the outset turned their steps in the direction 
of the greatswamp. This was but natural, for there 
was less game in the pine-barrens. 

Joe trudged ahead, his gun across his right 
shoulder, and a powder-horn and shot-pouch hang- 
ing at his left side. Charley followed, armed only 
with a hatchet; he was considered too young to 
handle a gun. 

For about two miles the path led through open 
pine-barrens, carpeted with wire-grass, level as a 
floor; then gradually a downward slope was per- 
| ceived, and ere long the straggling pines were 
merged in the thicker growth of the swamp. 

Quitting the path which skirted the swamp, Joe 
led the way through a “head,” or arm of the great 
|} morass, thickly grown up with cypresses and 
| covered for the most part with shallow water, 

through which the boys boldly waded. It did not 
| oceur to them to remove their shoes, or to take a 
| circuitous route in order to avoid the water. To 

penetrate the Okefenokee even for half a mile 
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with dry feet was out of the question. 


some two miles, the boys found themselves on the 
| shore of a little lake or pond, the surface of which 
except near the centre, hidden by 
“bonnets”—a species of water-lily—and clumps of 


was largely 
brown flags or sedge. 

Charley had never been so far before, but Joe 
remembered hunting along this lake with his father, 
who had shotthree ducks. The desertérs were aow 
forgotten, and visions of wild ducks, both alive 


and slain, floated before Joe’s inner sight and 
urged him on. 
He skirted more than half the way round the 


lake, creeping forward stealthily, before he sighted 
a flock of ducks within range. Then he was so 
much excited that his aim was wild and fruitless 
Charley, who had been directed to remain quiet and 
far in the rear, now hurried up to see what Joe had 
shot. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the wall of 
woods, and Charley insisted that they should now 
turn back or night would overtake them. But Joe 
refused to go back until he had skirted the lake 
twice, shot several times, and finally killed a duck, 
to secure which he waded up to his waist in the 
sedge. 

Struggling out of the water with his prize, the 
boy hurriedly took his bearings and led the way 
along what appeared to be the trail by which they 
had come. 

Within an hour the sun was down and the twilight 
thickening. This would have mattered little if 
they had been clear of the swamp; but so far from 
having gained the open pine-barrens, they seeme|l 
more deeply involved than ever, and were unable 
to recognize anything about them. 

Joe halted and looked anxiously 
around. He suspected that, in skirting 
the lake, intent on the game only, he had 
lost his bearings, and in starting home 
ward they had taken the wrong direction. 
This, indeed, was true. 

“Don’t be frightened, Charley,” he said, 
manfully, after a few moments; “but we 
are lost and we shall have to stay here 


all night!” Louis PENDLETON. 


(To be continued.) 
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YOUNG FOLKS OF DENMARK. 
By the late U.S. Minister at Copenhagen. 


~e As Denmark is a small country, sur- 
rounded by greater nations, the impor- 
tance of knowing several languages is 
much appreciated by the Danes. They 
are all within easy distance of Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Great Britain, France, 
and indeed of all Europe. So they can, 
by a little travel, see and learn a great 
deal, if they know foreign languages. 
It is therefore not surprising that a 
great Danes speak English and 
French, as well as the native dialects of 
Scandinavia. They are credited with an 
unusual aptitude for language; but I 
think any intelligent people would dis 
play the same in like circumstances. 
Prince Bismarck is credited with saying 
that he who knows but one language 
-really knows none. This is an exaggeration of the 
| truth that proficiency in one’s own language is 
| increased by acquaintance with others related to 
; it. No doubt great numbers of young Danes 
understand the niceties of Danish better because 
they learn several other languages at school, and 
seem to Americans prodigies of education. 

Many schools prepare children for what is called 
| the “preliminary examination” that gives entrance 
to the civil, military and naval services, and the 
national Agricultural and Veterinary schools. 
Indeed, it is not easy for a youth to get into even a 
bank or large business house unless he has passed 
the “preliminary examination.” 

Its subjects are Danish, English, German history, 
geography, zodlogy, botany, arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry. French is also required of candi 
dates for the civil service. 

And this examination is for boys of fifteen and 
girls of seventeen! A much more various and 
difficult examination awaits students who wish to 
enter the university. 

In Denmark all children must go to school at 
least six years, from the seventh to the thirteenth 
year. They must learn in the primary schools te 
read, write and cipher, and prepare themselves for 
confirmation in the Lutheran state church. They 
must learn singing, history and geography. In 
addition, the girls learn knitting and sewing in the 
primary schools of Copenhagen. 

In the country the parish schools are all entirely 
free. This is usually the case in Copenhagen, but in 
some cases the parents pay a crown, twenty-seven 
cents, a month. The school hours are from nine 
to two. 

I have observed that children are treated with 
more severity in most of the countries of Europe 
than in America; but they are not treated with so 
much harshness in Denmark as in some of the 
neighboring countries. 

Nevertheless, they can be whipped in the schools, 
though teachers are restricted in using the cane. 
For instance, in the municipal schools of Copen- 
hagen not more than five stripes can be laid on 
achild at one whipping, and these must be laid on 
the back. 

In no other country that I have visited is so much 
pains taken by the authorities for the amusement 
of children. Often I go by a place where I see a 
lot of little tots of from three months to five years 
old, all in charge of a competent public nurse, who 
attends to their wants and amuses them, while 
their mothers go out to work. 

In Copenhagen are many free public parks and 
shady walks, seldom disfigured by notices to “keep 
off the grass.” The delight of children is more 
cared for than the spick-and-span appearance of 
grass; and in old Rosenborg park hundreds or 
even thousands of children may be seen on pleasant 
days, and baby-carriages without number. 

In a conspicuous place in this beautiful park is a 
statue of Hans Christian Andersen, whose home 


many 





An hour 
| later, after following a dimly outlined trail for 
**No tellin’ what dem ’zerters might do ef 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








AUGUST 2, 1894. 








was here. He is seated with his hand raised and 


The skating places are lighted up at night, 


his face lighted up with a look as if telling a| and in several places brass bands play excellent 
story. In figure and in the expression of his face | music. Even the infirm, who cannot skate, may 
Andersen was like Abraham Lincoln; and every | frequently be seen pushed about by the skaters 


time I see this statue I am reminded, by the|on sleds with high backs. 


One queer thing 


kindly, droll smile on its face, of Mr. Lincoln as | in Denmark is that many children, indeed, all 


I used to see him in his lively moods 
before he becaine President. 

Danish children believe that all the 
babies are brought by the storks. It is 
a curious and interesting conceit, and 


The Statue of Hans Andersen 


has been spread abroad in a great degree among 
the children by Andersen’s stories. On the side 
of the pedestal of his statue is a medallion repre- 
senting a stork flying across the country with a 
baby on its back clinging for dear life. 

Speaking of storks, I wonder if the young 
people know that these beautiful birds, nearly as 
tall as a man, build their nests.on the roofs of 
farm and village houses in which people are 
living? Their nests, as big as bushel-baskets, 
are built at the peak of the roof, where every body 
can see them. Nobody ever thinks of harming 
them. 

It is very interesting to see the tall, graceful 
birds come home with the unlucky frogs they 
have captured, and to see their hungry young 
ones stand up in the nests, each striving for a 
share of the tempting morsels. 

As we were walking in one of the Copenhagen 
parks last summer we noticed that the most 
beautiful portion, alongside of the water, was 
being fenced off, and we wondered why the 
general public was thus being shut out. A few 
days later we found the inclosure occupied by 
hundreds of children and stocked with swings, 
see-saws, merry-go-rounds, whirligigs, spring- 
boards and many other things for their amuse- 
ment. 

This had all been done at the public expense. 
During summer we older people enjoy going there 
and looking from the outside at the children’s 
gambols. 

I have never seen children more polite to 
older persons, than those of Denmark. Our boy 


acquaintances, when we meet them, always take | 


off their hats, and the girls make a graceful 
courtesy. When older people enter a room the 
younger ones rise and remain standing until the 
older persons are seated. I, who am perhaps a 
little bigger boy than most Companion readers, 
have learned some good lessons from the courteous 
children of Denmark. 

The games of Danish and American boys are 
much the same. Marbles are popular, and it is 
wonderful how long these lads can keep a top 
spinning with a whip. On a great common of 
hundreds of acres in the suburbs of Copenhagen 
the boys play football and cricket, and ball 
games such as we used to call ‘town-ball’’ 
and ‘‘one-old-cat’’ and ‘‘two-old-cat.”’ 

A great amusement with us boys here is swim- 
ming. Youall know that Copenhagen is situated 
upon an island, with the beautiful sea on every 
side of it; and besides, there are many lovely 
lakes. It is said that Danes are born web-footed, 
and certainly the boys and many of: the girls 
learn to swim while very young. Along the 
shores are bathing-houses built out over the sea, 
to which people of all ages resort during the 
whole summer. 

But the greatest amusement of Denmark and 
all these northern countries is skating. There 
are innumerable moats and canals all about and 
through the city. Except in one or two places, 
where associations have reserved space for their 
members, all the ice is free to the public. 

There are seldom any accidents, as people are 
not allowed to go upon the ice until it has been 
thoroughly examined by officials and declared to 
be safe. 

One frequently sees thousands on skates. 


They | 








the poor children, 
and many men 
and women wear 
wooden shoes. It 
is curious to hear 
the clatter of these 
as the children 
run on the hard 
stone pavements. 

It would take 
some time for an 
American boy or 
girl to learn to 
get along at all 
in these shoes, be- 
cause they do not 
yield to the foot 
as one moves; but 
the Danish boys 
and girls walk 
and run in wooden 
shoes as fast as 
our boys and girls 
in leather. 

To wear with 
these shoes the 
children usually 
have good thick, 
warm stockings 

. knit by their mothers,—Danish 
peasant women are always knitting,— 
so that their feet keep warm and the 
wooden shoes keep them dry. While 
their clothes are of coarser materials 
than are worn by our children, they 
are thick, warm and comfortable. 

As you can well fancy from the 
account I have given of their thorough 
course of study, Danish children must 
work hard at their books; but as I see 
them at play they are very bright and merry. 
They are industrious, happy, contented, and grow 
up to be good and intelligent men and women. 

The high character of the Danes, and in fact of 
all the Scandinavians, is realized the world over; 
and one living among them soon recognizes that 
this comes in a great degree from careful, sys- 
tematic and conscientious education of all the 
children. Crark E. Carr. 
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MORNING -GLORIES. 
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Evanescent as a dewdrop 
In the morning sun; 
Whispering their gracious message 
Ere the day’s begun, 
Soft unfurling silken banners, 
Rosy, white, an ue, 
Like the Father’s tender mercies, 
Every morning new. 
MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 
— 


A PRINCE OF THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


Theoretically every believer in republican insti- 
tutions should look with impatience and contempt 
upon the joy with which the British people greeted 
the birth of a son tothe Duke of York. Probably 
not many of us have carried our dislike of 
monarchy so far as that. 

It may even be that many Americans, observing 
how admirably the British Constitution secures 
British liberty, have joined their English cousins 
in regarding the event as one tending to the peace 
and prosperity of a great people. Would a revo- 
lution and the establishment of a republic in the 
British Isles promote the happiness of those who 
are now the queen’s subjects, and of the human 
race? Who can tell? 

The present generation is now witnessing a 
reign which is without a parallel in history. 
Queen Victoria rules over a larger number of 
subjects, and a larger part of the earth’s surface, 
than any other sovereign, in all times. Undoubt- 
edly her reign is already longer than that of any 
other female sovereign since there have been kings 
and queens. 

It is a longer reign than that of any king of 
England except George III., and should it last 
three vears longer it will have exceeded even that 
in duration. Moreover it has been the most 
peaceful of reigns, it has witnessed the largest 
extension of territory, and within its years the 
most wonderful progress has been made in arts, 
in wealth, in knowledge. 

The strong personal regard which Queen 
Victoria’s immense influence for good in private 
life has given her, is extended to her descendants, 
even to those whose character is less admirable 
than hers. 

We do not wonder that the English people are 
proud of their royal family. Many of the faults 
of the princes are very human in their nature, 
and all the members of the great tribe are amiable. 
The death of the Duke of Clarence caused 
universal grief, and the marriage of his brother, 
the Duke of York, to that prince’s intended bride, 
the Princess May, was extremely popular. 

Now the young duke is a father, and there are 
three descendants of the reigning sovereign living, 
in the direct line. It is asserted that never before 
in the history of the world, in any country, has 
the succession to a crown been thus secured. 





have tournaments and cotillions and many kinds | But, indeed, with so many children, grandchildren 


of games. 


and great-grandchildren as the queen now has, an 





heir to the throne could hardly be lacking. After 
the Prince of Wales, his son, and grandson, the 
succession would revert to the Duchess of Fife 
and her two daughters, and next to the other two 
daughters of the Prince of Wales. 

The second son of the Queen, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, now Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is 
of course ineligible, but there is more than a 
baker’s dozen of other children and grandchildren 
of the Queen who might succeed, before the line 
is extinct. 

Nevertheless; George III. was the father of 
fifteen sons and daughters, and yet during the 
latter part of his reign there seemed to be grave 
doubts if the succession would remain in his 
family for more than two generations. 

It is safe to predict that the infant prince will be 
watched over with extraordinary care by the royal 
family, and that his growth from babyhood to 
youth and manhood, should he be spared, will 
excite great interest on the part of all those who 
may sometime be his subjects. 

Moreover, although it is a principle with us 
that any baby boy born in this country may 
become President of the United States, we dare 
say that Americans will not disdain to take an 
eager interest in the Duke of York’s princeling. 
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TRANSITION. 


A distant sound of softly bellowing herds, 

A shadow wandering vaguely down the hill, 

Thin golden clouds that fleck the west like curds, 
And the near murmur of some thin-lipped rill: 


So calm the time earth feels Day’s gradual hush 
Before the coming of the Night’s slow car. 


WILLIAM HIGGs. 
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RAILROADS AND THEIR MEN. 


At the time we write one of the greatest railroad 
strikes that ever took place is in progress. 
Although we must reserve the general subject for 
a future number, yet we may properly refer now 
to one phase of this great event. 

The strike differs from a labor difficulty 
between mechanics, factory hands or miners and 
their employers in this: that a railroad company 
is a semi-public corporation, and that as a 
“common carrier’’ it has become subject to certain 
obligations. 

A manufacturer may close his shop, @ miner 
may abandon his mine, and the public has no 
grievance against him for so doing; buta railroad 
cannot cease running trains for a day or a week 
at its pleasure. Should the officers of a railroad 
company adopt the method of a ‘‘lockout’’ to 
bring its hands to terms in a controversy about 
wages, the state authorities would quickly and 
properly take measures to annul the charter. 

The charter of such a company is, in the first 
place, a sort of contract with the state. The 
legislature grants to the company rights which 
private persons do not enjoy, the most important 
of which is the right to compel property-owners 
along its line to sell such land as may be needed 
for the permanent way or for station purposes. 

Then, too, the railroad crosses highways, and 
closes them to public travel while its trains are 
passing. Moreover, although it rarely has the 
promise of a monopoly of travel and freight within 
a specified district,as a matter of fact it usually 
does exercise control of the public transportation 
within certain limits, and is able to keep out 
intruders. 

For such privileges the state has a right to, 
and does exact as compensation, the discharge of 
certain duties and obedience to regulations. The 
company must run its trains regularly, charge 
reasonable rates, treat all customers fairly and 
equally, and, in short, conform to rules intended 
to secure the accommodation of the public, 
whether it can or cannot earn dividends. 

In the case of the strike, the existence of such 
privileges and such duties has been to the rail- 
roads at.the same time a source of weakness and 
a source of strength. If the railroads had been 
able to adopt the policy of stopping operations 
altogether, as a cotton-mill would have done, 
that would have been the quickest and surest way 
to win the contest. id 

But a road is compelled to do its utmost to 
keep trains moving. The striking employés 
meanwhile are at hand to prevent them from 
doing so; and the company is in any event forced 
to make use of the services of ‘‘green’’ hands. 
The obligation is thus a strong point for the 
strikers, and it cripples the company. 

But on the other hand the railroad carries the 
mails, and interference with their movement is an 
offence against the United States. This it is 
which enlists the public forces on the side of the 
railroad. 

Nominally the troops are not used against 
the strikers as such, but only against those who 
use violence to prevent the movement of trains. 
In effect, since there is no difficulty at such 
a time as this in filling any place that is vacant, 
the strikers’ only chance of success is by 
the use of physical as well as moral force to 
prevent those other men from operating the rail- 
road. Consequently the employment of troops, 
or even of police, acts as a direct aid to the 
railroads and a corresponding hindrance to the 
strikers. 

Thus, although the strikers might win moral 
sympathy by refraining from every act of 
violence, were they so to refrain, their places 





would be instantly filled from the ranks of the 
unemployed, and the use of the only weapon that 
would ensure success brings upon them the 
strong hand of the law. And there is no avoiding 
it; for however great injustice may be done in 
suppressing violence, public order must be main- 
tained, at all hazards. 

We have carefully avoided referring to the 
origin and the cause of the strike itself, and to the 
incidents of the conflict—which can be treated 
broadly only when the deplorable contest has 
come to an end. 


al 


McCLELLAN’S BRAVERY. 


General McClellan had the reputation of being 
an exceedingly deliberate officer, but in an emer- 
gency he could act with quick wit and presence of 
mind. The most critical moment of his life was 
when he was condemned to death by an Indian 
council. 

It was after the Mexican War, when he was 
employed as a topographical engineer in surveying 
the Pacific coast. From his headquarters at 
Vancouver he had gone south to the Columbia 
river with two companions, a soldier and a ser- 
vant. 

One evening he received word that the chiefs of 
the Columbia river tribes desired to confer with 
him. From the messenger’s he pected 
that the Indians meant mischief. He warned his 
companions that they must be ready to leave camp 
at a moment’s notice. Mounting his horse, he rode 
boldly into the Indian village. 

About thirty chiefs were holding council. 
McClellan was led into the circle, and placed at the 
right hand of Saltese. He was familiar with the 
Chinook jargon, and could understand every word 
spoken in the council. 

Saltese made known the grievance of the tribes. 
Two Indians had been captured by a party of 
white pioneers and hanged for theft. Retaliation 
for this outrage seemed indispensable. 

The chiefs pondered long, but had little to say. 
McClellan had been on friendly terms with them, 
and was not responsible for the forest executions. 
Still he was a white man, and the chiefs had vowed 
vengeance against the race. 

The council was prolonged for hours before sen- 
tence was passed, and then Saltese, in the name ef 
the head men of the tribes, decreed that McClellan 
should immediately be put to death in retaliation 
for the hanging of the two Indian thieves. 

McClellan had said nothing. He had known that 
argument and pleas for justice or mercy would be 
of no avail. He had sat motionless, apparently 
indifferent to his fate. By his listlessness he had 
thrown his captors off their guard. 

When the sentence was passed he acted like a 
flash. Flinging his left arm around the neck of 
Saltese, he whipped out his revolver and held it 
close to the chief’s temple. 

“Revoke that sentence, or I shall kill you this 
instant!” he cried, with his fingers clicking the 
trigger. 

“I revoke it!” exclaimed Saltese, fairly white 
from fear. 

“I must have your word that I can leave this 
council in safety.” ‘ 

“You have the word of Saltese,” was the quick 
response. 

McClellan knew how sacred was the pledge 
which he had received. The revolver was lowered. 
Saltese was released from the embrace of the 
strong arm. McClellan strode out of the tent with 
his revolver in his hand. Not a hand was raised 
against him. 

He mounted his horse and rode to his camp, 
where his two followers were ready to spring into 
the saddle and to escape from the villages. 

He owed his life to his quickness of perception 
and to his accurate knowledge of Indian character. 





_ 
* 





COVERED WITH SAND. 


An American travelling in France visited the 
Landes, where there are bleak deserts of sand, 
which seem to be gifted with a strange vitality and 
power to kill. For centuries these sand-hills have 
advanced steadily in one direction, burying in their 
silent progress churches, farmhouses and villages. 

The visitor found that the inhabitants had some- 
times successfully checked theiggeadly march, by 
planting forests of pines and sting barriers of 
withes. In one case he found a solitary house 
protected on every side by trees, the willow-bands 
closely woven between their trunks. The bulwark 
represented a large outlay for that poor community, 
and constant attention and labor. It had fulfilled 
its object. The little house with its paddock, 
garden, beehives and mossy well stood unhurt. 

A sturdy peasant nodded and smiled triumph- 
antly when he saw the stranger pause before it. 

“This is your house?” asked the American. 

“Yes, monsieur. I have fought with sea and sand 
for it, n’est ce pas? And I have won!” 

“But do you not see that these defences have cost 
you double the price of the old cabin, and the 
ground on which it stands. You could for less 
money have built a fine house in a safe place.” 

“Ah! But this is the house where my father and 
mother lived! I could not put into the new house 
my childhood nor the two people who loved me 
better than anybody in the world.” 

The American, coming home, found his own 
country in a state of unrest that promises change 
and upheaval. Sweeping through communities are 
startling new ideas, new doubts and new beliefs. 
Even school girls and school boys are pushing 
forward to work and duties unknown to their 
parents. Change like the creeping sands of the 
Landes is slowly covering the past, and almost 
blotting it from remembrance. 

The thoughtful observer feels like saying to the 
young people: 

“Save your homes! At any cost keep unchanged 
the sweet, homely affections of your childhood. 
Adopt the new methods, take up if you must the 
new work, but let no difference of habit or opinion 
come between you and the old father and mother. 
No career, no change, not life itself will hold for 
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you anything truer or better than the love they | engagement to be married was much talked about. | Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 


have given you.” 

Each of us has a childhood—a home. Let us 
build defences about it, and keep it a possession 
for life. 
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ECCENTRIC AND INDEPENDENT. 


Doctor Hans von Biilow has the credit of having 
been perhaps the most eccentric musician that ever 
lived. His frankness was something terrible. 
Music says of him that he was accustomed to meet 
a large class twice a year in Germany, at which 
many members were listeners, while those who 
wished to play might send in their names to him. 

Sometimes he chose those whom he preferred, 
and sent out for them while the rest waited in 
terror for their turn tocome. This nervousness of 
anticipation was not without cause. 

An awkward English girl one day went to the 
piano, and frightened almost out of her wits, man- 
aged to play her piece after a fashion. 

“Ach!” heroared. “You play the easy passages 
with a difficulty that is simply enormous!” 

Once in playing at a concert he stopped abruptly, 
and orde: ed the ushers to turn the piano round. His 
reason was asked, and he replied that a lady in the 
audience annoyed him unspeakably by fanning 
herself out of time. It was suggested that it might 
be simpler to ask her to stop, but he replied that he 
could not think of such a thing. So the piano was 
turned. 

So far as the audience was concerned, he always 
made a point of doing exactly as he pleased. On 
one occasion the orchestra which he was conducting 
had just given a very long Brahms symphony, 
which was quite beyond the comprehension of any 
but the musicians among the listeners. 


When the audience failed to give him the 
applause he expected, he turned upon them 
furiously : 

“What! You do not like it? I will teach you to 


like it!” and he had the entire composition played 
through again from beginning to end. Brahms 
was always applauded after that, if only in self- 
defence. 

But when a Leipzig audience insisted on recal- 
ling him, in spite of his repeated refusal to play 
again, he came forward and said: 

“If you do not stop this applause, I will play all 
Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues from begin- 
ning to end!” 


* 
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LEVITY OUT OF PLACE. 


One of the national vices of the American people 
is levity—the unhealthy quality which, in contra- 
distinction to honest and wholesome gaiety or 
humor, turns all serious things to ridicule, and 
undermines the qualities of earnestness and of 
respect for real distinction. 

A person reading the debates in Congress or in 
the state legislatures must sometimes wonder 
whether the most influential debater is not he who 
can make his fellow-members laugh the oftenest 
with humorous trivialities. 

In a recent debate, a member, who was arguing 
against the appointment of certain federal oflicers 
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| toward him; but before he could get near enough 


from other states than those in which they were to | 


serve, said that he opposed such appointments 


because he was fond of watermelons, and he was | 


afraid that if “any more men were sent west from 
Georgia there would not be enough able-bodied 
persons left there to harvest the watermelon crop.” 

At this the house laughed. It may have served 
well enough as a joke, but it was hardly to be 


which he was urging. 

Many debates consist largely of such jokes, 
bandied back and forth between members. There 
is a general flavor of cynicism and insincerity 
about such contests, not of real wit, but of idle 


levity—as if the members did not choose to take | 


the public business as a serious matter at all. 


Such a tone on the part of our legislative debates | 


is a most unfortunate matter. The good citizen is 
not cynical about the public business. He knows 
that seriousness, sincerity and earnestness are the 
prime virtues of the public servant. 


2-9 
COUNT CESNOLA. 


Count Cesnola, afterward famous through his 
collection of statuary, commanded the 4th New York 
Cavalry during the Civil War. He was a gallant 
officer, but his command was a motley mass of 
whom it was difficult to make soldiers. 

In 1863, by reason of the bad conduct of his men, 
he was made a prisoner. After ten months he was 
returned to his regiment, and said: 


“I propose to put these rascals through a course | 
of discipline and drill until they distinguish them. | 


selves in battle; and the moment they do that I 
shall resign.” 

Cesnola was as good as his word. On August 15, 
1864, he, at their head, charged two Confederate 
regiments of infantry, and while the army was 
ringing with this gallant deed of arms, Colonel 
Cesnola sat in his tent writing a resignation of his 
commission. 


“They have covered me with glory to-day,” he! an athletic and 


said. “They may disgrace me to-morrow.” 
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READY OF TONGUE. 


The death of Edmund Yates, the clever journalist 
who built up the fortunes of the London World, 


brings about a revival of anecdote concerning him 


and his associates. 

Douglas Jerrold was one of his familiar friends, 
and Yates used to tell the story of escorting him 
home one night, when they met two or three 
drunken roisterers. The men stumbled up against 
them, and then one of them apologized, and asked 
the way to “Judge and Jury,” a popular entertain- 
ment of the day. 

“Straight on, young man,” said Jerrold, bending 
forward to address the speaker. “Continue in the 
path you are now pursuing, and you can’t fail to 
come to them.” 

A week before Jerrold died Yates met him at a 
dinner, where also was 





| found his powers waning, retired to his country 
|} house and seldom showed himself in society. 





Albert Smith, whose | on having so wise a father.” 


| he , » 99 
accepted as an argument in favor of the point | !#ts and follow me. 





THE YOUTH’S 





The host asked Smith to ring the bell for dinner, 
and Jerrold said: 

“Yes, Albert, why don’t you ring that belle?” 

Of his godfather, Edmund Byng, Yates had one 
capital anecdote. Byng once asked a guest at his 
own table: 

“How did you like that dish?” 

“It was very good.” 

“Good, sir! Of course it was good! Everything 
is good that comes to this table. I didn’t ask you 
if it was good; 1 asked you how you liked it!” 


CONSTANCY. 
An English writer upon “Mountains and Men” 

quotes in praise of the life of mountaineers : 

The mountain cheer, the frosty skies, 

Breed purer wits, inventive eyes ; 

And then the moral of the place 

Hints summits of heroic grace. 
The truth of the last couplet is made good by many 
a story of the devotion of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land to their hereditary chief. One of them is told 
of the faithful followers of Charles Edward Stuart, 
the Pretender, who was defeated at Culloden. 


The chief of the Macphersons having been 
deeply engaged in that insurrection, his life became 
of course forfeited to the laws; but neither the 
hope of reward nor the fear of danger could induce 
any one of his people to betray him. For nine 
years he lived concealed in a cave a short distance 
from his own house; it was situated in the front of 
a woody precipice of which the trees and shelving 
rocks concealed the entrance. 

The cave had been dug by his own people, who 
worked at night and carried the stones and rubbish 
into a neighboring lake, in order that no vestige of 
their labor might appear and lead to the discovery 
of the retreat. 

In this concealment the chief continued to live 


secure, receiving by night the occasional visits of 
his friends, and sometimes by day, when the 
soldiers had begun to slacken the vigor of their 
yursuit. More than one thousand persons knew of 
nis concealment, and a reward of one thousand 
— was offered to any one who should give 
nformation in regard to the chief. Yet not a man 
was base enough to betray him; and so dexterous 
were they in conveying to their chief the necessa- 
ries he required in his long confinement, that not a 
trace of him could be discovered. 





“A FIGURE OF FUN.” 


When Robert C. Winthrop first entered Congress 
the eccentricities of Henry Stephen Fox, the Eng- 
lish minister at Washington, were the laugh of the | 
town. Fox generally did not arise until other 
people were almost ready to go to bed. When duty 
compelled him to rise earlier, Fox was like an owl 
inthe daytime. “How strange,” said he to Madame 
Calderon, one morning at a state “function,” “how 
strange we look to each other by daylight.” 


I stood near him at the inauguration of Presi- | 
dent William Henry Harrison ir 1841, writes Mr. | 
Winthrop, and shall never forget how like a 
figure of fun he looked, with a uniform which he 
had outgrown, and which he had probably brought 
from Brazil, his white cassimere trousers barely 
reaching his ankles, and his chapeau de bras tawny 
with time and use. 

As Harrison alluded to foreign nations, Fox, as 
dean of the diplomatic corps, advanced slowly 


to hear, the President had changed his topic to 
“our brethren, the red men.” he expression, 
half-smile and ae which came over Fox’s 
face at that moment, as he fell back into the throng, 
defies description. 

His debts compelled him to economy, and he 
rarely gave dinners. A year or two before I knew 
him, he had invited a large party to his house—Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster, and all the giants, 
and when they were all assembled, he said: 

“Gentlemen, now be good enough to put on your 


And thus saying, he led the way to a neighboring 
eating-house. But he was an agreeable and accom- 
plished man, with a noble head and ready wit. 


BRIGHT NIGHTS. 


Erroneous opinions are widely entertained con 
cerning the character of the long winter nights of 
far northern regions. We are apt to think of such 
nights as being dark, gloomy and depressing in the 
extreme. Asa matter of fact they are brightened 
and made cheerful by brilliant moonlight, by the 
aurora borealis, and by the reflective property of 
the broad, snow-covered surfaces. 

Attention was recently called to this subject at a 
meeting of the English Iron and Steel Institute, 
when the ore treasures of Scandinavia were 
discussed. The objection was raised against that 
part of the world as a mining country that for six 
months it was buried in almost continual night. 

In reply to this the facts recited above were 
pointed out, and it was shown that, in consequence 
of the nocturnal brightness there, the people are 
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able to carry on work throughout the year without 
interruption. 

The absence of direct sunlight proves a less 
serious hindrance to their activities than is the 
oppressive heat endured under a perpendicular sun 
by _ inhabitants of the equatorial regions of the 
globe. 


SAD CHANGE. 


An occasional wise old man is found who does 
not remember that he is not as young as he was 
once. Many others are painfully conscious of this 
fact. 


In London, in the time of George IV., there was 
dashing military man, Major 
Bracebridge by name and title, who, when he 


Many years later he had occasion to go up to 
London, and there met a lady who had known him 
in his younger years. 
“Dear me!” she exclaimed; “‘aren’t you Major 
Bracebridge?” 
“No, madam,” he answered, “but I was once!” 


GOOD BOTH WAYS. 


Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, whose speeches are 
often quoted, had the happy faculty of saying the 
right thing at all times. 


On one occasion two young people, whose fathers 
were famous for their diverse and peculiar views 
on Biblical subjects, came to see the bishop. 

“Ah,” said he, as he greeted one, “your father 
wrote a great work on the Apocalypse. I congrat- 
ulate you on being the daughter of such a man.” 

Then turning to his other guest, he said, “And 
your father forbore to write about the Apocalypse 
—a wise forbearance! You are to be congratulated 
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Our Treatment 


FOR 


HAY-FEVER 


IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT BUT 


An Assured Success. 


AY-FEVER SUFFERERS can stay at 
home in comfort, attend to business, save 
the expense of going to a so-called ‘texempt’’ 





locality, and be cured to stay cured. 


A Patient’s First Year's Experience. 
BARRETT, WYOM., Jan. 5, 1894. 
P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: — Nothing gives me more pleasure than 
speaking in the highest terms of your treatment of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma, and its results. In my case, 
I had no Asthma at all after commencing the treat- 
ment. My eyes were not prickly as before; my 
my was better, and all symptoms left me ex- 
cept the discharge from the nose. I shall continue 
the treatment next season and will recommend all 
suffering with it to take your treatment. Frank 
Kimball, living near here, who had tried everything 
for Asthma without relief, was finally induced to try 
— treatment, and was telling me last segndsy 
10w much good it had done him and he thBught 
it had saved his life. He seems like another man 
and cannot say enough in your praise. 

Sincerely yours, F. M. BARRETT. 











Has Stayed Cured Seven Years! 


ROSLINDALE, Boston, MASS., Dec. 15, 1893. 
P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D. 

Dear Sir:— Referring to yours of the 9th, lam 
leased to say that since taking your treatment 
im 1887, I have not been troubled with Hay-Fever 
in the least degree. 

or a period of about ten years previous to 1887 
I was troubled with the above disease, it coming 
on at the usual time and lasting until frost came, 
but after taking six weeks’ treatment I can truth 
fully say that I have never had a return of it. 
Respectfully yours, W. L.WEDGER. 
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of 128 pages, with full particulars and the names 
and addresses of Eighteen Hundred Patients who 
give us special permission to refer to them, can 
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DR. HAYES, 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LONGFELLOW. 
By Justin McCarthy. — 


The second famous American who called on me 
when I visited Boston for the first time was 
Longfellow, who had been for years before I saw 
him an especial favorite with the English public 
and with the Irish public as well. He took our 
hearts by storm. 

When I was a young man we used to rave 
about ‘Evangeline’ and ‘‘Hyperion.”’ The laws 
of action and reaction are not more certain in 
physics than in literary admiration. The reaction 
from Longfellow has set in severely since I first 
met him. So it has with regard to Macaulay and 
xavies Dickens, and I believe the reaction 
against Charles Dickens has set in even more 
strongly in the United States than here in 
England. These reactions, however, have their 
swing, and if a man be worth remembering he 
will return to due appreciation. 

At the time when I first saw Longfellow it was 
an almost incredible delight to me to see him, and 
to find myself in conversation with him. His 
talk was charming—easy, bright, vivacious, 
utterly unaffected. He knew many parts of the 
Old World very well, and, we had several 
acquaintanceships in common. 

He had, in fact, not long returned from a trip 
to Europe, during which he had been compelled 
to make an after-dinner speech in London, and 
he was one of the few Americans who are all but 
incapable of making a speech before or after 
dinner. This speech was wrung out of him ata 
dinner given in his honor by the late Cyrus W. 
Field, of New York, and I think it was given at 
the Buckingham Palace Hotel. Mr. Gladstone 
was there, and Robert Browning, and all manner 
of men distinguished in politics, literature, art 
and science. I had the honor of being invited, 
but unfortunately for me was not able to go. 
Therefore I saw Longfellow for the first time in 
the Parker House in Boston. 

We had a long talk about people and about 
books. He was much interested in George Eliot, 
whom he had met in Florence, I think. As I was 
privileged to go to her Sunday afternoons in 
London sometimes, I was able to talk to him 
about her personality as well as about her books. 

Later I sat between him and Emerson when I 
was Emerson’s guest at the dinner of the Saturday 
Club. That gave me another opportunity of 
conversation. 

Longfellow asked us to his house in Cambridge, 
and of course we went more than once. The 
acquaintanceship was kept up during the whole 
of my first and second visit to the United States. 
Then a long interval occurred; many things 
happened, and when I went back to the States a 
few years ago Longfellow was dead. 

I went to see his house at Cambridge, with my 
ghostlike passion for haunting places which I once 
had known. My friend John Boyle O’ Reilly went 
with me on this melancholy pilgrimage. And 
Boyle O'Reilly himself has been dead these 
more than three years! I begin to think that 
pilgrimages to the homes of the dead whom we 
had known are uncanny expeditions, and had 
better be left unmade. 

I have never met a more gracious host than 
Longfellow, nor a more kindly companion, though 
certain Boston people have told me that they 
found him somewhat cold and even chilling. I 
do not know what these people could have wished. 
They could hardly have expected him to slap 
people on the shoulder or to poke them in the ribs 
now and then. I always found Longfellow most 
genial, unaffected and delightful. 

Once I ventured to argue with him about 
Goethe, of whom I have always been a passionate 
admirer. When I insisted that Longfellow had 
disparaged Goethe in ‘‘Hyperion,’’ Longfellow 
gently but firmly insisted that he had done 
nothing of the kind. I held fast to my point—as 
if I did not know my “Hyperion”’ better than he 
did! 

At last the poet went to his shelves, took down 
the volume, and challenged. me to find the 
disparaging passage. In half a moment I found 
it, sure enough; so he pleasantly owned up, said 
he had quite forgotten all about it, and that he 
certainly would not write such words of dispar- 
agement now. I was very proud of my triumph, 
mainly because it made it clear to him that f 
knew his book better than he did. 

I asked him about the beautiful and almost 
perfect translation brought into ‘“‘Hyperion”’ from 
Uhland’s ballad—the translation opening with 
the lines : 

Many a year is in its grave 

Since last I crossed this restless wave, 
And the evening, bright as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock and river. 

He told me the translation was not by him, but 
by a lady. He did not tell me who she was, and 
I did not ask him; for fear lest I should, per- 
haps, be awakening melancholy reflections. He 
said, as indeed he has said in ‘‘Hyperion,”’ that 





| the one thing in which it fell short of the original | 
was in failing to produce the peculiar measure 
which seemed like the accompaniment of the | 
rocking of a boat. | 

I told him of a translation by a poet, a country- 
man of mine, long since dead, in which every- | 
thing else had been sacrificed to the reproduction 
of this peculiar measure—a measure easy and | 
natural in German, but not easy or natural in| 
English. I recited the version to him. He agreed 
with me that the reproduction of the measure was | 
most skilfully accomplished, but that it was done 
at the sacrifice of much of the beauty of the 
poem. 

I talked to him freely about his own books, and 
he seemed to enter into the talk with the utmost 
frankness, and with no apparent unwillingness. 

We are always admonished that one should 
never talk to an author about his books. I never 
could agree with any such dogma. What do we 
visit an author for but because he has written 
books that we love? Why should we not tell 
him that we love them, and the reason of our 
love—always provided he shows no reluctance to 
enter into the talk. 

It is the old story of Voltaire’s visit to Congreve, 
the dramatist. Congreve announced that he 
preferred to be visited as a gentleman, and not as 
a dramatist. Voltaire bluntly replied that if he 
were merely Congreve the gentleman hé, Voltaire, 
would never have taken the trouble to visit him 
atall. It has been stated in many 
newspaper and magazine articles 
that George Eliot never could endure 
to be talked to about her novels; 
but I have heard George Eliot talk 
about her novels without any appar- 
ent reluctance. She herself told me 
that her favorite among her own 
books was ‘Silas Marner,”’ and ex- 
plained to me her reasons for the 
preference. 

Longfellow told us, by the way, a 
very amusing story of a man, a 
perfect stranger, who once rushed 
up to him somewhere and demanded 
the privilege of shaking his hand, 
with the inviting announcement that, 
“Mr. Longfellow, sir, I am one of 
the few men who ever read your 
‘Hiawatha’ all through !”’ 

Longfellow liked to show off his 
pictures and busts and casts and 
curios, and to tell some little anec- 
dote or give some interesting expla- 
nation about each. 

He had a strong love for many of 
the dramas not by Shakespeare, of 
the Elizabethan dramas, I mean. He 
could quote with exquisite taste some 











or Beaumont and Fletcher, or Webster. As I, | 
too, had, and have, a strong affection for those 
rarely-read dramatists, any one can guess what 
pleasure I found in Longfellow’s keen and artistic 
appreciation of their beauty, strength, pathos and 
passion. 

The last day when I saw Longfellow should 
have been a spring day, but winter had lingered 
late that year, and the ground at Cambridge was 
covered with snow. We went out to his house to 
luncheon. Some members of his own family 
were there, and some strangers. We talked of 
people in Europe,—in England especially,—and 
of pictures and of books. My children, still very 
young, were allowed to sit at the table and fancy 
themselvés for the moment grown-up people. 

We talked among other things of Alexandre 
Dumas the elder—the ‘‘brave, good, kind Alex- 
andre,’ as Thackeray calls him. We were all 
enthusiastic about him, but there was a difference 
in our enthusiasm. Longfellow stood up for 
“Les Trois Mousquetaires’’—‘‘The Three Guards- 
men,’’ as it is generally called in America; a 
much better translation of the title, although it 
has not such a deceitful semblance of being literal, 
than our popular English rendering, ‘‘The Three 
| Musketeers.” I strongly favored the unique, 
unbroken, romantic interest of ‘The Count of 
Monte Cristo.” 

My son was an adorer of ‘‘Les Trois Mousque- 
taires,’’ but he did not venture to open his lips on 
such a critical question before an assembly of 
grown personages, with Mr. Longfellow at their 
head. But when the time came for our departure 
Longfellow came out to the door to give us a 
farewell. Then my son ventured to confess to 
him that he liked “‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’’ best 
of all the works of Dumas. Thereupon Long- 
fellow pressed his hand and said, “All right, my 
dear little boy—you stick to ‘Les Trois Mousque- 
taires’—you stick to ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires.’”” 

That day Longfellow talked of speedily revisit- 
ing England. He certainly had had such a 
welcome there as might reasonably incline him to 
come again; but the fates decreed otherwise, and 
he did not come. So the last recollection I have 
of him is that of seeing him standing at the door 
of our carriage—it was only a hack from Boston— 
on that snowy day of early spring, with his head 
bare and his white hair blown by the light wind. 
Except mere phrases of farewell, the last words I 
heard him say were those which advised a little 
boy to stick to the ‘Trois Mousquetaires.”’ 

I think nothing impressed me more in Long- 
fellow than his unforced and genial toleration of 
| differences of opinion. Yet I have heard men 
| say in the States that he was not tolerant except 
| where literature and art were concerned. 














A distinguished American whom I knew well 
at one time told me that Longfellow had spoken 
of a certain great American reformer and anti- 
slavery advocate as merely an unnecessary man. 
The idea conveyed to my mind was that Long- 
fellow chafed at the disturbing of public quiet, or 
rather, public inaction, by any political agitation, 
whatever its purpose. Such, we know, is the 
disposition of many literary men and many 
artists. But so far as I knew of Longfellow I 
never heard him express any sentiment which 
was not in favor of the earliest lightening of the 
load of human suffering, even though rough 
measures had to be taken for the purpose. 

I spoke’ to him once of the lines in Goethe’s 
‘‘Prometheus,”’ in which the undismayed captive 
turns upon Jupiter and sternly asks, “Why 
should I reverence you? Have you ever light- 
ened the load of the heavily laden? Have you 
ever dried the tears of agonized mortals?” 
Longfellow told me he had always loved the 
lines. 


o> 


A HEROINE OF NORMAN’S 
WOE. 


One windy afternoon of August, two years ago, 
an observant passenger on the steamer from 





| receding steamer. 


It pointed almost straight 
against the wind. My informant recognized it as 
a canoe, for he could see the gleam of the double 
paddle. Who, except one afraid of his fellow- 
men ashore, would, thought my informant, face 
such weather in a canoe, as if to get out to sea 
beyond Cape Ann, where he might chance to be 
picked up by some outgoing vessel, beyond reach 
by telegram or detectives ? 

The Boston passenger then confided his sus- 
picions to the Boston captain, who looked impas- 
sive and said nothing. Feeling that he had 
“slopped over’ in vain, the Boston passenger 
went below to a secluded nook, avoiding the eye 
of man. But when he reached Gloucester he 
reported al!, conscientiously, to the chief of police, 
who said “the guessed he’d see ’bout it if it wasn’t 
all right.” 

The wind rose to a gale that afternoon. Next 
morning, when my informant returned by the 
same steamer, the sea was like a mill-pond, except 
for the porpoises trying to stand on their heads. 
On Briar Island the tent still stood. My inform- 
ant was convinced that a murdered body lay 
within it, and now disclosed himself to the captain 
as a stockholder in the line. Soa boat was sent 
ashore with the captain and his passenger. 

In the tent they found some cooking utensils, a 
gun-case lettered “‘G. B.,”’ a jointed fishing-rod, 





Boston to Gloucester, who was scanning Briar | some tackle, an air mattress, and two blankets 
Island with a field-glass, became interested in two | soaked with blood. 





She bore straight for the Woe. 


back. No other figures could be seen on Briar 
Island. A small tent was pitched on the island’s 
summit. 

The head of the carried youth hung on his own 
right shoulder; from his legs’ limpness he 
seemed dead, or paralyzed. His arms were 
grasped in front of the burden-bearer’s chest. 
The backs of both were toward the steamer. 

That the carried youth had fallen from some 
pinnacle of the little island's rough eastern shore 
was the first surmise of my informant, the 
observant passenger. He did not readily suspect 
that the conqueror in a fight was carrying his 
victim’s body up-hill in the broad light of day. 

Clearly the burden-bearer was strong, for he 
ascended the declivity with steady strides, bore 
his load into the tent and was lost to sight. It 
then struck my informant as strange that the 
young man did not hasten out to signal the 
steamer for aid. 

My informant is a typical Boston man, delib- 
erate, reticent, averse to committing himself, 
disliking ‘‘fuss,’’ unwilling to appear conspicuous. 
He thought of asking the captain to send a boat 
ashore; but he seldom speaks to any one without 
an introduction. Yet he began to fear that he 
might become excited enough to do so when he 
saw the strong youth come out of the tent, gaze 
straight at the steamer, and still wave no hand- 
kerchief nor make any such appeal. 

My friend was sure he would, in such a case, 
commit himself so far as to hail the nearest craft. 
But what if that craft were a mile distant and 
rapidly moving away ? 

My informant began to wonder if a crime had 
been committed on that rock, and the more he 
watched it fade away, the more he feared this 
was the one reasonable explanation. The youth, 
momentarily growing dimmer to my friend’s 
view, went back to the tent’s opening, peered in, 
stood half a minute as if held by what he saw, 
turned, straightened up and looked round over 
Massachusetts Bay. 

Whitecaps lifted in all directions except under 
the island’s lee. The wind was rising. The 
steamer rolled considerably running across seas. 
Nearly all small sail in sight were making for 
the nearest ports. Large craft stood far out, with 
little canvas. Some dories of fishermen were 
tossing wildly at anchor, but more were seeking 
shelter. 

The observant passenger saw the youth stoop 
suddenly, pick something up and run, apparently 
with an oar in hand, down the steep of the 
island's lee. There he disappeared. 

Two minutes later some tiny yellow craft shot 
forth from that lee shore toward the open bay. 
The little vessel was scarcely visible from the 


beautiful and thrilling passage from Massinger, | young men ashore. One carried the other on his | My informant was beginning to take full notes 


when the captain insisted on hurrying away. It 
| was none of his business, anyhow, he said. He 
| couldn’t lose time to mix himself up with any 
| case in court. So the observant passenger was 
compelled to hasten aboard, consoling himself 
that his sagacity had been vindicated. 

| The adventure gave him a keen, unusual sense 
| of being alive. What he did on reaching Boston 
|need not be recorded, because the meaning of 
| what he had seen may be best learned from the 
| narrative of Skipper Mincheever, of Beverly. 

. Almost any day in summer you may see the 
white catboat, Minnie Mincheever, at anchor before 
Beverly, unless her skipper, Absalom Mincheever, 
has gone forth on some cruise. In summer he 
hires, boat and skipper, to chance comers. 
During fall and spring he uses the Minnie— 
named for his young sister—as a fishing-boat. 
The fishing in stormy months keeps Absalom in 
practice for sudden perils of that terrible coast, 
and maintains in him that nerve which is as 
remarkable as his volubility. 

Of his adventures he loves to talk, though 
many are scarcely important enough to warrant 
the detail in which he imparts them. But small 
or great, he tumbles them out almost incessantly, 
as some landmark brings them to his memory. 
Thus, on my first trip with him last summer, he 
poured forth this tale of Norman’s Woe: 

“Now there’s Norman's Woe,” he began, 
waving his free hand toward a brown mound of 
rock that seemed part of the North Shore near 
the entrance to Gloucester Bay. ‘Once I hada 
tight pinch right there. The wind was a living 
gale, and —”’ 

“Norman’s Woe ?’’ I interrupted. 

“Yes, certainly. As I was saying, there was 
more than half a gale —”’ 

“Do you mean to say there's a real Norman's 
Woe—the very Norman’s Woe where Longfellow’s 
schooner Hesperus was wrecked ?”’ 

“Looks real enough, don’t it? But none of the 
Longfellows ‘long this coast lost no schooner, so 
fur’s I know. Abe’s no sailor—nor yet Hiram— 
and Pete, him that lives back of Mingo’s beach— 
why, Pete —”’ 

“And that is really Norman’s Woe!’’ I cried. 
“Well, of the millions who have learned the 
ballad at school, how few imagine it refers to a 
real reef! It’s peaceful enough to-day. I say, 
skipper, won’t you run in and give me a good 
look at it?” 

“Certainly! Certainly!” said Absalom, and 
put the Minnie about almost as easily as a bird 
turns. 

Close past a buoy bearing a fog-bell we ran in. 
Now it was silent. And was this the bell that 
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knelled in the ears of the Iesperus’s skipper as 
he looked on his little daughter bound to the 
mast and “‘steered for the open sea ?”’ 

Absalom’s eyes fell on the fog-bell. 

“You was loud enough that day,’’ he shouted, 
shaking his fist at it. ‘Lord, how that bell did 
elank! You haint got no idea of what that coast 
is with a gale from sea. The Woe was all a 
smother of breakers clear up, for the tide was 
high. The rollers looked like they’d roar over 
into the cove behind. 

“Well, sir, my sister and me—it’s her I named 
this boat for—had been out north yonder fishing, 
for she was on her holidays, and me engaged 
with no party for the day, and she’d been teachin’ 
school all spring and winter. As the wind kept 
rising, we ran for Gloucester Bay. It was in 
August, just about this time, too; but the blow 
was fit for October—only warmer. And as we 
staggered round the point yonder, what should 
we see but a canoe. 

“A dory could scarce live in such a sea, but 
there was that young chap in about here. He 
was rising free, paddling straight into the Jace of 
the waves, flung up till you could see half his 
keel—then he’d slide out of sight down the 
trough so you’d think he’d never come up again. 


*¢An open canoe?’ says you. Great skeesicks! | 


do you s’pose any open canoe could ’a’ lived 
there? No; she was divided into bulkheads and 
decked tight—so I learned after all was done. 
No sinking her; he was too smart to let her be 
rolled over. The danger was that she’d be blown 
ashore and smashed to kindling, and the life 
pounded out of him on Norman’s Woe. It 
turned out he’d come in a rising sea clear away 
from Briar Island, and now his strength was 
peterin’ out just in front of the Woe. 

‘‘All his work was to keep off the rock till he’d 


nearer Gloucester. But ‘twas no go; the reef 
was bound to have him; the gale was more 
against him every minute, and so the tide was, 
too. 

‘“‘When I catched sight of that canoe I wasn't 


‘‘There was just one chance to get him aboard ; 
but to take it was desperate. It was to go half- 
round on the wind, run close alongside him, 
give him a chance to jump for our rail, keep our 
speed right along, wheel sharp and get back on 
our course along shore. But there was the Woe 
so close that I could hear clearly a sort of 
| rumbling” like boulders grinding in the waves— 
and was we to point for that death ? 

‘No, sir, I didn’t dare; and my sister flinched, 
too. She kept the course, and we was going to 
fly past his bow. It was shooting out so high 
it looked most as if it would be aboard us if we 
were in the trough when it next came down. 
Well, sir, we wasn’t three lengths of this boat 
from that chap when he opened out with a roar 
like a fog-horn : 

**You—can't—do—it! Thank —you—for— 
trying. Tell—a—doctor—to— go— instantly —to 
—Briar— Island. There’s —a— man—there— 
with— broken—legs. I—was— going—for—a— 
doctor.’ 

“Do you see that?’ cried Absalom, swinging 
his free arm, with a curved elbow, out from his 
side and around to his front horizontally. 
“Before the words were out of his lips, that’s 
what this boat did. 1 thought my sister’d gone 
clean crazy. She went round on the wind; it was 
like making a scoop at the canoe. The Minnie 
jerked straight up on an even keel for two 
seconds. I thought she was going to jibe; but in 
them two seconds our quarter had knocked up 
| against the canoe, and the young chap reached 
for our rail. 





| My eyes were on Norman’s Woe. 
right on it, sure. 
| breakers! I jumped to my sister's side. We 
jammed the wheel down together. 


course again almost before the young chap could 
| pick himself up from before our feet. 

| Don’t tell me there aint no miracles these 
days! Saving him was one; getting clear of the 


| Woe ourselves was the other. Some might say 


noways pleased. There was Round Rock Shoal | the wind slanted a bit favorable just then, being 
and Dog Bar for the Minnie Mincheever to get | sort of eddied round the Woe. But that’s the 
past to anchor safely. I was wet and hungry and | way with miracles. He works so’s you can 
mad, and my sister was crosser’n me, for she'd believe nature just did it; or, if your heart’s 





wanted me to start in an hour earlier. Scared? 
Geewhitaker! No! She can sail a boat with any 
man on this coast. 


‘‘What made her’n me mad was to see the Woe | and fetched us barely clear of the Woe before we | every respectable American. 


would get that canoe in ten minutes if we didn’t. 
There wasn’t another rag of sail out but our'n. 
I couldn’t think what had possessed the man to 
be canoeing in such weather. He'd ’a’ drifted 
ashore in two minutes if he gave the wind his 
broadside and tried to run past the Woe. All he 
could do was paddle straight at the wind; and 
yet he wasn’t half holding his own. 

“No arms could ’a’ made head against that 
gale and tide and sea together—he was just 
working for a few minutes more life at best. 

“Well, sir, was I going to risk my sister and 


my boat trying to pick up a crazy young chap? | 


It would be a desperate risk. There might be 
room for us where he was, and then there 
mightn’t. I was treble-reefed—not sail enough 
to get round half lively. I couldn’t seem to feel 
we'd any clear call in there; but it hurt my 
feelings terrible to let him be lost right under my 
eyes. 

“I was holding right on for Gloucester when 
my sister catched sight of the canoe—she’d been 
watching out the other side. Nothing would 
do her but we should try the rescue. Her eyes 
was blazing—all is, we were about in two shakes, 
and running about sou’west to get sea room 
before we'd come about and make straight for 
that canoe. 

“Our plan was to run to the stranger, we flying 
right along the length of Norman’s Woe. Before 
we was too near we'd know if there was a chance 
of going close enough to take him off and yet 
saving ourselves. But when we went about out 
yonder I saw plain that we'd be within a hundred 
yards of the rock before we could reach him. 

“If we could snatch him off in passing we 
might get clear, but to come into the wind then, 
or slacken at all, looked like sure death—we’d be 
pounding on the Woe before we could get a new 
move on. And it looked two chances to one we'd 
be blown on the east end of the reef if we even 
went near him. 

“¢We can't do it,’ says I. 

“ «We got to!’ says Minnie, stamping her foot; 
and was I to be scairt out where a gal didn’t 
blench ? 

““*Say your prayers, sis,’ says 1; and in we 
went, flying half-across the trough. 

“I could trust the boat agin capsizin’, but her 
bows would fly wide when she rose, if a hand 
quick as mine wasn’t at the wheel. One of us 
must stand by to throw the man a rope. My 
sister could steer as well as me; so I gave her the 
wheel and got a rope ready. I guess the clank of 
that bell was soundin’ like doom to that voung 
feller, but he kept paddling, steady and cool. 
His face was set as a stone, and every wave flung 
crests onto it. 

“When we were within fifty yards of him I saw 
there was mighty little use throwing the rope. 
Most likely he’d miss it. If he dropped his 
paddle to grab it the wind would throw his bow 
right round and maybe roll him over. If he did 
catch on, we’d jerk him overboard and lose time 
trying to fetch him in, and be poundin’ on the 
reef ourselves. 





| simpler, you can believe it’s Him. 
“Anyhow that sudden slant of wind let us 
bear up as much as four or five points more east, 


had to fall off again. But then we had plenty of 
room to work up into the bay. 


“The young chap said mighty little but ‘Thank | police force at any moment. 


you for my life.’ His name was George Bowles; 
|a Boston boy. But women is curious creatures. 
| My sister burst out crying and left the wheel to 
me, and flung down into the cabin and lay there 
| sobbing like her heart would break. 
“*¢To think she was so near forsaking him!’ 
says she. 
| ‘Well, sir, seen enough of Norman’s Woe? 
We'll go about then to clear Eastern Point. 
“What became of the chap with his legs 
broken? Why, we ran up with a tug two hours 
later and fetched him to hospital. Terrible bad 


case was rather extreme, but it gives an idea of 
the want of due knowledge and forethought with 
which these girl-travellers from our native land 
too often start out on their journey. 


Women travelling alone. 


I should advise any American lady, whether 
married or single, who is about to visit the 
Continent for the first time, not to come alone. 
It is easy for two ladies to join forces; and the 
actual protection afforded to each by the presence 
of a companion, if only for the beginning of the 
sojourn, will be found of the greatest use. 

American women who have never visited 
Europe cannot rightly comprehend how contrary 


any except an old lady to be seen travelling 
alone. Not that any actual harm is likely to 
befall her; but she will be exposed to a multitude 
of petty exactions and impertinences, and may 
sometimes be placed in a trying position. 

Paris is no longer the paradise of cheapness 
that it was twenty-five years ago. The Franco- 


by the French nation have caused a rise in the 
price of all the necessaries of life. Consequently 
the cost of board and lodging in any respectable 
house is about what it would be in similar 
quarters in New York or Philadelphia. 

Ten dollars a week is considered reasonable in 





April to the first of November. Lower terms can 


“] didn’t even look to see what became of him. | be had for a long sojourn and in the dull season, 
We seemed | but these must be arranged by special negotia- 
Lord! the trampling of them | tions. 


There are cheaper boarding-houses in the 


Thank God it | suburbs of the city, or afar off in the business 
get a chance to run for yon gravelly beach, in | was a cat-boat under us! Back we were on our | quarters, but these are seldom to be recommended. | 


The fare is generally scanty and is not nutritious 
in quality, and the great distance to be traversed 


| before the sights and the shops of the city can be 


| 
i 


reached make such establishments anything but 
convenient for the traveller. 

A peculiar danger of Paris to the American 
tourist of frugal mind consists in certain small 


| hotels, many of them situated in the most central 


quarters of the city, where rooms, either with or 
without board, may be obtained on the most 


| favorable terms. 


break one leg was—bone came through the skin, 
and the doctor said he’d have bled to death if it | 


| wasn't for the way young Bowles had tied up the 
leg before he left, so’s to stop the circulation. 

| Now you see Dog Bar yonder. Well, once I 
was ashore there ;’’ and then Skipper Mincheever 
launched into a new tale which I may record here 

| some future day. Epwarp W. Tuomson. 


a 


ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN 
PARIS. 


| The tide of American travel flows more strongly 
each season toward the shores of Europe. It is 
not alone the wealthy tourist who can afford the 
comforts providéd by the best hotels, the most 
luxurious mode of transportation, the most 
|expensive of couriers, and the largest possible 
amount of expenditure generally, who now 
crosses the Atlantic. Wearied brain-workers, 
| journalists, lawyers, clergymen, authors and 
| school teachers now seek their best repose and 
refreshment in an ocean voyage, and in the study 
| of the wonders of foreign lands. 

To this latter class of travellers the journey, if 
undertaken for the first time, presents certain 
| points of difficulty. It is easy for the newly 
| arrived American, on reaching the St. Lazare 
| Railway Station in Paris, to go at once to the 
| Hotel Continental or to the Grand Hotel, if means 
and inclination permit. But it is a trying 
experiment for a new-comer disposed to economy, 
especially if the traveller chance to be a woman, 
| to find herself landed in the bustle and confusion 
lof a great railway station in a foreign city, 


| surrounded by persons speaking an alien and 





any idea what her future movements should be. 

I have known of a voung American girl who 
| came to Paris to study, and who announced to 
| her fellow-passengers on board the steamship 


These establishments are to be avoided by 
They are under the 
surveillance of the police, and are liable to be 
swept clean of their inmates by a raid from the 
Externally they are 
the most correct and commonplace of the lesser 
hotels of the metropolis; but every resident | 
knows their character. 


How to live Cheapest. 


The extreme of cheap living in Paris may be 
attained by engaging a smail furnished room, 
which may be procured in a central situation for 
from one to two dollars per week. Milk and eggs 
for breakfast may be obtained at a ‘‘creamery,”’ 
and the purchase of a portable stove heated by a 
spirit-lamp will render feasible the preparation of 
mutton chops or beefsteaks, or the brewing of tea 
or coffee. 

The French midday breakfast, or rather lunch, 
is for the Parisians often composed of cold 
meats, galantine, etc., which can be purchased at 
moderate prices. A twenty-cent slice of galan- 


roll, forms an ample luncheon for any person of 
moderate appetite. 

Dinner may be taken at the cheap eating-house, 
such as the Duval restaurants, but even there the 
price is not remarkably low, a good average 
repast costing from forty to sixty cents. 

I should advise the American holiday-maker 
by all means to go to a boarding-house. The 
temptation to cut down expenses by eating only 
cheap and non-nourishing food under the ‘“‘cheap- 
lodgings-and-eat-anywhere system’”’ is great, and 
the effect upon the health of the traveller, already 
tried by the fatigues of travel and of sight-seeing, 
is often injurious. I have known not only 
temporary but also serious and lasting injury to 
the health to arise from this course. 

In a boarding-house, even of the simplest 
character, there is always the advantage of 
regularly served and adequately prepared meals. 
And the temptation to the tourist to fast, not only 
from motives of economy but from a dislike of 
pausing in the midst of the hurry and excitement 
of sight-seeing for the purpose of ordering a meal 
at a restaurant, is one that should be sedulously 
resisted. 


Unwise Economy. 


It is true that in Paris economy in living is 





often carried to the lowest point, not only by 
| French persons of limited means, but by young 


| possibly an uncomprehended tongue, and without | art students, both male and female, from our 


native land. Young American men, by self- 
denial and careful study of the subject, may 
restrict their living expenses to a dollar a day. 
It has been done within my knowledge; but such 


| that she meant, on reaching her destination, to | a mode of existence can hardly be called living, 


walk up to the first respectable-looking person 
she met in the street, and to ask for the address 
of a good, cheap boarding-house! 

Fortunately she was preserved from such 
| recklessness of action by the advice of a kind- 
| hearted American lady who chanced to have 
| made her acquaintance during the vovage. The 


| and it would scarcely be practicable for a holiday 
traveller to adopt. 

| The best steamship lines to be taken by those 
Americans who wish to reach the Continent at 
once are those which save passengers from the 
expense and discomfort of a journey across 

| England and across the Channel. Sonie vessels 


to all ideas of Continental conventionality it is for | 


Prussian war and the heavy taxation now endured | 


any such boarding-house for a short stay during | 
the busy season, which extends from the first of | 


tine,—pressed or jellied nreat,—with a two-cent | 


go from New York to Antwerp and .give the 
new-comer an opportunity to visit that interesting 
city, as well as bright, attractive Brussels, before 
proceeding to Paris. 

Other steamers touch at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
which is just four hours from Paris by rail. 
Both these lines take passengers at much lower 
| rates than do the great lines to England. 
| For the traveller who wishes to stop at Boulogne 
| for a few days’ rest after the sea-voyage, there is 
; an excellent English hotel there where accommo- 
| dations may be obtained at moderate cost. As 
| the town is a frequented place of seaside resort 
| during the summer, all the French hotels of 
| Boulogne are very dear at that season, and are 
| never extremely good. 

On arriving in Paris, the best course for the 
| tourist who has no especial place of abode in 
| view is to go to one of the hotels in the immediate 
vicinity of the railway station, and to make that 

his or her headquarters while in search of a more 
economical or central establishment. 





Seeing the Sights. 


Sight-seeing in Paris is by no means an 

expensive process. The great picture galleries— 

the Louvre, the Luxembourg, the palace at 

Versailles—are all free. So, too, arethe Pantheon, 

|the Cluny Museum, the Jardin des Plantes and 

| the Carnavalet Museum. This most interesting 
and curious collection of antiquities, pictures and 
relics pertaining to the city of Paris is installed 

}in the former hotel of Madame de Sevigné, in 
itself worth a visit. And the Archives Museum, 
where documents and papers pertaining to the 

| history of France may be inspected, is open 
without charge to visitors. 

Tickets to visit the Catacombs and the sewers 
cost about two dollars for a party for either place. 
These tickets are really issued gratuitously by 
the government, but an organized band of 
couriers and valets de place contrives always to 
get hold of them, by means of applying for them 
a long time in advance, and retails them at the 
price above stated. However, this proceeding is 
a positive accommodation to the traveller, who 
can in that way obtain a ticket without being 
compelled to wait for it an indefinite space of 
time. 

Theatres are excessively expensive; but the 
lover of music can find cheap places in the upper 
galleries of the Grand Opera, whence the stage 
may be viewed and the music listened to under 
the most favorable conditions. Strange to say, 
the ventilation in those higher regions is better 
than it is in the lower tiers. 

During the summer months fine music may be 
| enjoyed every Sunday afternoon without charge, 
| in one or the other of the great public gardens of 
j the city, where noted regimental bands play by 
| order of the government. 

The cab system and the omnibus system of 
Paris have been so often and so fully described 
that I need only allude to them here. The cost of 
railway travel, though still higher than in the 
United States, has lately been greatly diminished. 

| A number of new street railroads have lately been 

| furnished, which furnish a cheap and agreeable 
|}method of journeying about the city and of 
| reaching its environs. The fare is five cents. 

Cab fares remain unchanged, being thirty cents 
for the course and forty cents for an hour, with 
the cabman’s fee of five cents additional in each 
| Case. 





Shopping in Paris. 


The American holiday-maker, if a woman, will 
| probably wish to do a little shopping in Paris. 
| She will find few inexpensive articles to tempt 

her. Gloves, however, are much cheaper than in 

| the United States, costing about one-half of what 
|those of corresponding quality would cost at 
| home. 

The second quality glove wears well, is well- 
| shaped, is made of good kid, and may be had for 
| fifty-eight cents a pair. If the lady traveller 
| happens to be in Paris at the moment of an 
annual inventory, or rather the taking account of 

stock, she may secure some astonishing bargains 
in the way of ready-made dresses and of the 
| wraps of the past season. This anniversary 
| usually falls on the first of August. 

Parisian hats and bonnets, no matter how 
simple or how inexpensive they may be, are 
|}always pretty and stylish, and can be bought at 
|the great dry goods stores at very low prices. 
| But the necessary articles of a lady’s wardrobe, 
and especially undergarments of all kinds, are to 
be had quite as cheaply at home as in Paris. 
One word of advice to close. 1 would counsel 
}all my countrypeople of both sexes who visit 
Europe, even for the briefest and the most 
economical of sojourns, to pay a certain attention 
to neatness of clothing and respectability of 
appearance. There is no advantage to be gained, 
but rather the contrary, from dressing and looking 
like a tramp. 

Shabby and unclean garments, worn out water- 
proofs for both sexes, paper collars and flannel 
shirts for men, are not exactly the attire in which 
to appear at the hotels, the theatres, or in the 
thoroughfares of a great European city. There is 
no necessity for elegance or expensiveness of 
dressing when one is travelling or sight-seeing; 
but neatness and cleanliness are always attain- 
able, and no regard for economy should cause a 
neglect of these decencies. 

Lucy HAMILTON Hooper. 
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THE OLD WOOD-GATHERER. 


I see her daily toiling past my door 

On slow, uncertain feet, 

Her bowed head silvered with the frosts three-score 
Rough wintry years have scattered since of yore 
Life’s budding spring was sweet. 


Her quiet face is patient and serene: 

Time’s ploughshare has cut deep 

Across those hollow cheeks whereon is seen 
No trace of crimson roses that had been 
Before she learned to weep. 


The kerchief knotted underneath her chin— 

Its once bright tints grown gray— 

The wooden shoe, and quaint short-gown worn thin, 
Proclaim the German home she grew within, 

A home far, far away. 


There, where some lordly castle lifts on high 
His blood-cemented towers, 

Where at his knee the red-roofed houses lie, 
Her shouts of laughter sounded merrily 

In childhood’s fleeting hours. 


There, where the purple clusters fill the air 

With autumn scents of wine, 

Aud murmurous bees, like priests, intone their prayer, 
And breezes scatter incense everywhere 

Aiong the storied Rhine; 


There with her distaff at her door she wrought 

Her simple wedding-gown, 

And dreamed a girl’s vague, pene | dreams, nor sought 
To know what chance or change the far years brought, 
What sorrows or renown. 


The fair-haired maid dreams at her work no more. 
Instead, on weary feet, 

A bent old woman, wheeling past my door 

The wood she gathers for her winter's store, 

Goes wandering through the street. 


O Woman’s Heart that beats within that breast! 
Forgive the glance too bold! 
Forgive the scanty help, and passing jest 
At poverty that robs thine age of rest, 
God’s blessing to the old! 
The way was long and hard, but nears its end. 
To-morrow thou mayst wear 
The peaceful majesty that Death can lend, 
And, strong and young, mayst find at last a friend 
Thy silent grief to share. 
CurRTIS MAY. 


— —————— 


THEIR LAST SONG. 


A letter to Lord Gifford from his son, sent 
through Reuter’s agency, gives a touching inci- 
dent of the recent battle in South Africa in which 


the English force under Major Wilson fell in their | 


attempt to capture the Matabele king, Lobengula. 
Mr. Gifford obtained the facts from an Induna, 
who was an eye-witness of the fight. 

Major Wilson and his party, numbering thirty- 
five men, were surrounded by nearly three 
thousand of the Matabele. The Indunas ordered 
their men to shoot the horses first, but the 
Englishmen piled them up as ramparts and fired 
over them. 

The battle lasted three hours. The Englishmen 
refused to yield in spite of the fearful odds, 
and so sure and steady was their aim that the 
Matabele warriors lay dead around them in heaps. 

The Induna states that as the afternoon wore 
on and the sun went down, large reinforcements 
arrived for King Lobengula’s army. One by 
one the Englishmen had fallen, and their shots 
became slow and fewer. Their ammunition was 
giving out. 

At last there were but a half-dozen of them left 
alive, among whom was Major Wilson himself, a 
large man who was streaming with blood and 
who fought desperately. Presently the shots 
ceased altogether. The last cartridge had been 
fired. 

‘‘Then,’’ the Induna said, “they all stood up 
together, shoulder to shoulder, and taking off 
their hats they sang a song in English, like those 
the missionaries sing to the natives. They sang 
until the Matabeles rushed in and assegaied 
them.”’ 

What was the hymn they sang will never be 
known. But whatever we may think of the cause 
of the Matabelean war, its justice, or its wisdom, 
thé picture of the half-dozen English soldiers, 
helpless in the midst of swarms of savages, and 
facing an instant terrible death, standing with 
bared heads, shoulder to shoulder, singing a 
hymn to God, which they had learned at their 
mothers’ knees, must quicken our faith in the 
power of Christian sentiment to sustain men in 
the most trying hours of life. 
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ITS OWN LAW. 


Our class had assembled for Bible study, and 
had for its lesson the Hebrew penalties for sin. 

“The stoning of a person to death for acts of 
wrong-doing seems to me very hard,’’ said one 
of the pupils. 

The teacher was silent for some minutes, and 
then said, impressively, ‘“‘Hard? Yes, it seems 
to me hard. It belonged to a barbarous age, 
when severe measures were taken to protect the 
rights of men and the sanctity of life. But in- 
wardly the same law holds in human life to-day, 
for sin itself stones to spiritual death the evil- 
doer.”’ 

The class sat silent. No one answered. The 
teacher added: ‘‘He who injures another vitalizes 
and makes active the law of injury to himself. 
The soul that seeks to destroy another has taken 
into itself its own executioner. Time will befriend 
an injured man if he is innocent of wrong; but 
the persistent evil-doer destroys his own spiritual 
life as surely as the violation of physical laws 
destroys the body.”’ 


The class made no comment. The learning 
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and the noble character of the teacher gave his 
| lesson force. We saw that he spake not willingly, 
but because he felt that he must, and we all 
realized that there was an awe-inspiring truth in 
what he had said. 


——__——_-+@e= 


DEED OF DARING. 


One of the traditions of Boston is that at the 

anti-slavery meetings, held before the war, 
eloquence was so common that no orator, not even 
Wendell Phillips, could thrill the audience, unless 
his speech was exceptionally brilliant and original. 
A similar remark may be made of soldiers and 
their brave deeds. So common is courage to them 
that they are thrilled only by an extraordinary 
| deed of daring. 
Some years ago an English ship, the Birkenhead, 
| filled with women, children and soldiers, struck a 
| hidden rock, and began to sink. The boats could 
not save all, and though the coast was near, the 
intervening water abounded with sharks. 

At the command of their colonel, the soldiers 
formed in line to die. They saw the boats loaded 
with women and children go off; but at “parade 
rest” they stood on the deck, 











Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 

| Still under steadfast men. 

The civilized world was thrilled b 
deed; but the foremost soldier of the day, Welling- 
ton, while heartily —s the discipline of the 
battalion, said not a word of their —- That, 
from the military point of view, was what would 
be expected of British soldiers. But their disci- 
pline, by which they were enabled to stand in 
rising, surging waters, without flinching and in 
unbroken ranks, until drowned—that was worthy 
of a commander’s praise. 

| While the mutinous Sepoys were attacking 

| General Wheeler’s entrenchments at Cawnpore, a 

| shot from their batteries blew up the contents of a 

two-wheeled cart, loaded with cartridges. It also 

set fire to the woodwork of the cart, which was 
standing in the place where the English ammuni- 
tion was stored. 

Both the mutineers and the English saw that if 
the fire was not extinguished there would soon be 
a most disastrous explosion. The Sepoy batteries, 
therefore, poured in a deadly stream of round 
shot, to prevent the English from putting out the 
flames. 

A young lieutenant, Delaforse, unmoved by the 
concentrated fire of shot, threw himself under the 
blazing carriage, tore away the burning wood with 
his hands, and Seowing earth upon the blazing 
brands, stifled the fire before it could spread to the 
ammunition. 

That was the sort of deed which stirred British 
lungs to hurrah and British generals to praise in 
official orders. It is for such deeds that the Iron 
Cross of Germany, the French Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, or the Victoria Cross of England are 
given. Each of these decorations marks the fact 
| that a soldier has distinguished himself above his 
brave comrades. 


DIVINELY MINISTERING. 


Albrecht von Graefe was one of the ministers 
sent by God to earth, to alleviate the terrible misery 
of blindness. His discoveries were wonderful, 
but his personal influence and the beauty of his 
character had even a greater power in the world. 
A more beautiful face than his, radiant with the life 
of intellect and love, is scarcely ever seen; and the 
wonder of it all was that this loveliness of expres- 
sion seemed the light of the soul itself. So mirac- 
ulous did his surgical operations appear that he 
was pursued by patients, and his brief intervals of 
rest were constantly infringed upon. Thus it 
happened that he succumbed earlier than another 
might have done, to the pulmonary disease which 
had dogged him for years. 


He had a fine sense of justice toward his patients, 
and would not allow even royalty to interfere with 
his work at tke clinic. 

The Queen Dowager of Prussia summoned him 
to l’otsdam, to examine her eyes, but it was only 
after much intercession that he would consent to 
grant her one hour. A special train bore him and 
his attendants like lightning to Potsdam, where 
carriages were ready to receive them. At the 
castle a lady in waiting informed the professor that 
her majesty had not yet risen, but that she would 
receive him in an hour. He pulled out his watch. 

“In forty minutes from this time,” said he, “I 
shall be at my clinic.” 

Needless to say that the queen appeared in five 
minutes. The operation was performed immedi- 
ately, and Von Graefe returned to his hospital, 
with ten minutes to spare. 

During the last month’s work of this great and 
gracious man, he was wasted almost to a shadow, 
and gasped at every breath. Yet on the very day 
before his death he performed ten operations. 

During the last days he wrote to a publisher: 

“Try to send me proofs oo to revise, because I 
feel myself very sick; and when I work more than 
ten hours a day, I am deeply affected by it.” Still 
later he said: 

“Tam yg | worse. Let us not speak of my 
~—M very hour that begins seems to be my 

ast.’ 

“Draw the curtains,” he said, at the supreme 
moment, ‘and let me look on the sun once more.” 

And he who had been sunshine itself to so many, 
died with the light upon his face. 
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ORIENTAL OPINIONS OF ENGLISH 
LIFE. 


Behvamji Malabari of India, who visited England 
in 1890, considered the English climate as the most 
remarkable of all the things that came under his 
notice. He thinks a race that could conquer such 
a climate and carve the comforts of life out of 
it, deserves dominion over all the elements of 
nature. He says, in “The Indian Eye On English 
Life,” that it makes one laugh to hear the English 
talk of their “fine day.” 


One may speak of a fine five minutes, a fine half- 
hour or hour—nothing beyond that, so far as I 
could see. 


The climate of a country reflects itself prett. 
clearly in the temper, habits and general surround. 
ings of the people. It is mainly the climate, and 
the peculiar mode of Jife which the people have to 
live in obedience to climatic influences, that make 
them so keen about everything. 

The Fm pd and the manner of their eating 
puzzled and sometimes frightened me. Men and 
women eat freely at shops, in the street, train, ’bus, 
or railway carriage. There is an absence of delicacy 
and deliberation about the matter, at which the 
grave Oriental may well lift his eyebrows. 

In no respect, perhaps, does the average English- 
man show himself so slow of imagination and 
wanting in taste as with respect to his daily food. 
Iie eats what his fathers ate before him. The cook 
knows nothing of proportion in seasoning his food; 
knows little of variety, and has a rough, slovenly 
touch. The English are heavy eaters asarule. I 





the brave 





| interrupting the farmer’s stor: 





have never had a regular dinner with friends 
while in England, being unaccustomed both to 
their hours and their dishes. But I have had to 
put in an sepenmnse at lunch or breakfast, to 
catch a friend about to leave town. 

On one such occasion I saw a company of poets, 
ep ay and fanatics at table, presided over 
»y a young lady, the daughter of the house. I sat 
there, wiping my forehead—they did the eating, I 
the perspiring—as I saw slices of beef disappearing, 
with vegetables, mustard, etc. I was pressed to 
join, but pretended to make a horrified protest. 

The host then asked me slyly what I thought of 
the food and their mode of eating. I replied 
instinctively, “It is horrible.” 

The reply set the gentlemen roaring, and my 
hostess blushing. But I could not a saying 
what I felt. How can a little stomach hold such an 
enormous lunch? The waste of vitality in their 
climate, and under their conditions of life, must be 
enormous; and it has, of course, to be replaced. 


* 
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THE BRIER BUSH. 


Like some bare life set thick with thorn, 
Hedged hard by duty, desolate, 

It grew apart, alone, forlorn, 

Unsought by beauty, left by fate. 


But something passed along that way: 
Athought? Asmile? Atouch? A word? 
A bit of sunshine through the gray ? 

A throbbing, lilting, lighting bird? 


God knows. But on the morrow morn 
That brier was a burst of bloom. 

Somewhere, mayhap, a soul was born, 
There was such incense of perfume! 

Not one who passed with interests rife 
Had dreamed its wonder unconfessed, 
That such a bare and lonely life 

Held all of beauty unexpressed. 

VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 
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HE COULDN’T GO. 


The agent of one of the great Southern railroad 
lines was sitting in his Boston office, one day in 
February last, when there entered two middle- 
aged countrymen. They were in their Sunday | 
clothes, and evidently had come to town for a day’s 
sight-seeing and shopping. There was nothing 
very eccentric in their dress or manner, except, of | 
course, that they were farmers “dressed up” and 
in Boston. As they stepped rather timidly to the 
counter one of them said to the agent: 

“T don’t see how I can, really.” 

The oqent was writing a letter, but at this abrupt 
remark he looked up inquiringly. 
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“Fact is,” continued the | 
stranger, “I don’t see how | 
I can get away. Wife aint | 
very smart, and John is 

oin’ to school, and you} 
know the stock has got to be looked after.” 

The agent by this time was rising from his chair, 
but he hadn’t yet found his tongue. 

“TI should like to, awfully,” the countryman went 
on. ‘I always did think I should like to see oranges 
growin’, and alligators lyin’ round loose. I’ve seen 
some mighty pretty pictures of Florida. Our 
minister and his wife went down there four winters 
ago. Mis’ Sprague’s health aint none too good any 
time, and when she got the grippe Mr. Sprague 
said he thought she ought to go South; so we made | 
up * pase and sent ’em off.” | 

“What is all this about, anyway?” said the agent, 
in the midst. 

Why, don’t you see, I’m tellin’ you why I can’t | 
go. It’s too bad. I’m real sorry.” 

“Can’t go where?” | 
“Where? Why, to Florida, of course. When 
I’m asked a civil question I always mean to give a | 
civil answer. That’s why I come in. I saw your 
notice outside, ‘Are you going to Florida this 
winter?’ and thinks I, Ill go in and tell him just 

how the thing is.” 

The agent saw that the man meant well, and after 
a little pleasant talk about the beauties of the 
flowery peninsula, he bowed him and his silent 

artner out of the office with true Boston politeness. 
t was two days before he learned that his country 
visitors were two college students out on a lark. 
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THE GIPSY-MOTH. 


Almost every one knows that the gipsy-moth is a 
dangerous pest, and that the State of Massachusetts 
has expended several hundred thousand dollars in 
an attempt, only partially succesaful, to eradicate 
it. Most people know, too, that the little creature 
which has done so much damage is an alien. But 
how many know just where it came from, and how? 


We owe so many benefits to scientific research 
that it is not singular that there should be some 
entries on the other side of the account. The 
incursions of the gipsy-moth are directly traceable 
to the unfortunate curiosity of 
a French scientist, who made 
his home more than twenty 
years ago in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts. 

This Frenchman busied him- 
self with experiments with silk- 
worms. He was desirous to 
find out whether there were any 
other species of insects which 
could be cultivated, from whose 
cocoon the thread could be un- 
wound directly by machinery 
better than can be the thread of 
the cocoon of the silkworm. 

To facilitate these experi- 
ments he had sent to him from 
France specimens of several 
species of insects, among which 
he hoped to find a substitute 
for the silkworm. Witu the 
rest he received Ocner‘u dispar, 
or the gipsy-moth. 

He experimented with his 
insects upon trees under net- 
ting, but through some accident | 
the netting was broken and the moths escaped. 

hen he communicated his loss to the townspeople, 
it made little impression upon them; but pe in | 

| 











several years the foliage on the shade trees in 
Medford began to disappear as if by magic. Trees | 
that were a delight to look upon one day were | 
completely stripped the next. | 
The pest spread, slowly but systematically, until | 
most of the towns and cities in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts were visited, and t havoc was wrought 
to vegetation. Then came investigation, an organ- 
ized movement for extermination, a commission | 
appointed by order of the legislature, and large 
————— to carry on the warfare. 
n France, it seems, there is a parasite which 
preys upon the moth and holds its destructiveness | 








in check; but the inquisitive Medford Frenchman 
neglected to —— the parasite, so that the gipsy- 
moth was permitted to ravage undisturbed until 





the State of Massachusetts began to make war 
upon it. It is doubtful whether, since Pandora 
opened her box, so much destruction has been 
occasioned by so slight a cause. 
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STEALTHY TIGER. 


Most wild animals are specialists; that is to 
say, they are highly developed in one particular 
direction. The tiger is great as a stalker. His 
feet seem to be “shod with silence.” Mr. R. H. 
Elliot, for many years a resident of India, cites an 
experience of one of his neighbors illustrative of 
this point. 


He had been much annoyed by tigers, and at 
last tief™l a bullock out in a clearing and took up his 
own position in a tree, to wait till the tiger should 
come after the bait. The ground was covered with 
dried leaves, which in hot weather are so brittle 
that even the walking of a bird over them can be 
heard for a g distance. 

In no very long time a large tiger slipped out of 
the forest, and slowly edged toward the bullock. 
His method was so elaborate and careful that the 
man who saw it used to declare that it would have 
been worth a thousand rupees to any young sports- 
man to have witnessed it. 

So carefully did he put down each paw, and so 
gradually did he crush the leaves under it, that not 
a sound was to be heard. Between him and the 
bullock was a stump, about four feet high, with 
long-projecting surface roots. This, plainly, the 
tiger looked upon as a godsend. 

e got upon one of the roots, balanced himself 
carefully, and so was able to walk quickly and 
silently as far as the stump. He approached so 
a and noiselessly, and his color against the 
brown leaves was so invisible, that he was close 
upon the bullock before he was perceived. 

hen instantly the bullock charged. The tiger 
eluded him, and in a moment more had his paws 
on the bullock’s neck ready to drag him down. 
Then, like a flash, he —_ sight of the rope by 
which the bullock was tied, and turned and sprang 
into the forest, all so quickly that the man in the 
tree had no opportunity to fire. 


+o 


PERFECT LIBERTY. 


An amusing story is told of a connoisseur in the 
fine arts who once said to a friend, “I wish you 
would come up to my house and see a picture I 
have bought. 1 want your candid opinion of it. A 


| friend of mine had the impertinence to tell me last 


night that it wasn’t an original! If another man 
said that, I should be tempted to knock him down! 
But come up and see it, and give me your candid 
and unbiased opinion.” 


A “liberty of action” corresponding to this “‘free- 
dom of opinion” is said to have been granted by 
Colonel McLane during the Revolutionary War to 
the troops under his command. They were suffer- 
ing for provisions and clothing, and Congress had 
been repeatedly petitioned for that relief which it 
was not in its power to bestow. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Colonel McLane paraded his band of 
suffering soldiers, who were about going into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, and addressed 
them as follows: 

“Fellow-soldiers, you have served your country 
faithfully and truly. We have fought hard fights 
together against a hard enemy. You are in a ‘ad 
way for comfortable clothes, and it almost makes 
me cry to see you tracking your half-frozen, bloody 
feet on the cold und. 

“But Congress can’t help it, nor can I. Now if 


| any of you want to return home, to leave the army 


at such’a time as this, you can go. Let those who 
would like to go step out four pacesin front. Bui— 
the first man that steps out—if I don’t shoot him my 
name is not McLane!” 

It is needless to add that not a single “volunteer 
for home” was to be found in the ranks. 


* 
* 





GOOD TEA AND BAD TEA. 


Shortly before Christmas the holiday shoppers in 
a large city grocery witnessed a little transaction 
which set them thinking. 

A sleigh came jingling up to the door, drawn by 
a pair of handsome horses, and with a coachman 
and footman on the box. A lady buried in warm 
furs was handed out, and entered the store hum- 


| ming with Christmas activity. 


Going to the tea counter, she called for a pound 
of cheap tea. The clerk looked up doubtfully, as 
if to ask whether he had understood her correctly. 

“It’s for a poor person in the country,” the lady 
answered. “She would never notice any differ- 
ence.” 

Hardly had the little parcel been tied when a 
rather shabbily dressed man, with his coat-collar 
up and his hands blue with cold, stepped up to the 
same clerk. 

“I want a pound of the best tea in this establish 
ment,” he said. ‘It’s for a poor thing down in the 
country. She probably never tasted anything real 
nice in all her life; but I want her to have some 
this Christmas.” 

The clerk said nothing as he dived into the tea- 
canister, and the woman said nothing as she passed 
out of the door, but it is to be hoped that the 
unconsciously given lesson took effect. 


pues ~@o 


INEXACT. 


Rent day in Paris is a very important occasion. 
The landlord is king in a realm where exactitude is 
not only encouraged but enforced. An Englishman 
says that he once went to see a landlord about some 
matter connected with the house he had hired. The 
Frenchman proved to be a very suspicious and 
inquisitive old gentleman, who had made his fortune 
in the candle trade. 


“What do you sell?” he inquired. 

The Englishman acknowledged that he made his 
bread by writing for the magazines. The landlord 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT am afraid,” said he, “that you will not be 
exact with your rent, on the fifteenth of the month.” 

He evidently had old-fashioned notions of litera- 
ture as well as the other arts, and preferred that his 
tenants should be, like himself, comfortably in 
trade. So, in order to vindicate his vocation, the 
Englishman went to call upon him in person, on 
the fourteenth, rent in hand. 

“I told you so!” exclaimed the precise old 
merchant. “I knew you wouldn’t be exact, at the 
day and the hour fixed. You have brought your 
rent twenty-four hours too soon!” 
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A FOOLISH QUARREL. 


First Biddy Clukcluk found a nice crust of bread, 
But Biddy Cutarkety snatched it instead ; 

Then Biddy Brown got it and scampered away, 
And after her ran Biddies Topknot and Gray. 


But with racing and chasing and fighting for it 
They could not get time just to nibble a bit; 
And what do you think? when their bedtime had 
come, 
Not one of these chick- 
ies had tasted a 





crumb! 
iw? t 
GRANDMA’S PUN- 
ISHMENT. f 
‘Can't Ben div me 


a peath, grandma ?”’ 
whimpered little Betty 
Brown, wistfully fol- 
lowing her brother 
from the goose-yard, 
where the cross old 
gander was still scold- 
ing and mumbling a 


| weren’t many apple-trees. Aunt Merriam had | 

| only two—‘marm’s graft’ and ‘pa’s graft,’ they | 

| were called: Marm’s graft did not bear at all | 
that year, and pa’s graft only had a few apples in 

| the very tip-top—late ones. 

| «Like all children I was as fond of apples as a 
hungry pig. On my way to school there was 
quite an orchard belonging to Deacon Horr. To 
be sure, the apples at this time of year were green 

| and puckery, but that didn’t make any difference ; 


7. 


I ate them, cores and all—not only picked them | 


up by the roadside, but I’m ashamed to say, 
| Ben, I got over the wall into the orchard, I was 
so greedy ! 


“It went on some time, till one day while} 
mending my dress Aunt Merriam found apple | 
cores in the pocket that I had laid by to nibble | 


after I went to bed. 
‘Well, there was a reckoning, and the truth | 











came out. Aunt Merriam was greatly shocked, | 
for she was very strict in matters of right. 

“And how do you think she punished me ?”” | 
asked grandma. ‘She tied my feet together | 
when she sent me to school next day—I could 
just take short steps—so that I ‘couldn’t jump 
the walls,’ she said. 

“Oh, how ashamed I was!—for the children 


laughed at my awkward shufflings. Ma'am 
Lyddy, the teacher, pitied me. She sent me 


home at noon, and Aunt Merriam took off the 
hateful bands, after talking to me kindly of my 
fault. | 
He who would steal a pin 
Would steal a bigger thing, 
I hope isn’t always true, dearies, but there is no 
danger of being too careful in looking after the 
small sins. Remember, ‘tis the /ittle foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 











| the garden. 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
BOOK PUZZLE. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


“What!” said Dorothy, as she walked through 
“Only one #*#*#* ** ## # #8 7?” 

But soon she saw eee He peep- 
ing from * * * «* « and she 
presently discovered **** back 
of the *«*# * * * * The «* * * * 
** * ** was 
articularly pretty. 
**e #2 * ** #- 
twinen among 
** * **# & #- 
There were 
4 @ &|.a ea every- 
whereand *«**#*#«# 


*** se #* 
*** 


the 


*“*e # *®, 


eee RHR, 


*“*s*#* 


* 


“*** 


** 
** 
** 


** ee eo * 


**. * **s &# *# # 
rew side by side. 
Jorothy sought the 
shade #*# * # «# 


*e &# * *& *_e *# * 
*** * * *, and spent 
the morning making 
forherself* «*« « « * * 
** *_see eee 


2. 
FEATHERED FRIENDS. 
Always 
dollars. 
Water.fow] that won 
many naval victories. 
A river in England. 


worth ten 


£4 99 ' | 
“ 
great rough “pit A country in Eu- 
Ben had thrown at i rope. 
e ‘ leg 
him, down to the : Musical. 
' | Literary. 
porch where grandma f A royal angler. 
was darning stock- t | A. bird that makes 
. cloth. 
ings. | His friend that sews 
«Peach, Ben! Why, ' t. 
what’s the child teas- t 3. 
ing about! There f menstatenat 
aren't any peaches Sometines ion black 
, ' Fi sticky, 
nearer than Ma’am } Sometimes jolly, 
Thomes’s!”’ } :, bold ang nee 
«‘Ben’s dot some,—a ’ ” oa at and 
whole potickful,—an’ 7 Far I roam across 
he won’t so much as ' | Now August brings the holidays Be ene’ ten Gin 
let me smell of ’em!”’ | 7 Or on a mossy bank we lean Central Asia " 
. i , To gladden us once more oa ‘ You will have to 
complained Betty, 5 . With fishing-rod held fast, look for me. 
twirling her hat by | And tempt us to her wooded hills 
the strings and scowl- } In hope that some unwary trout 4. 
ing a little. And rugged, rock-bound shore ; | Will take the bait at last: EXTRACTED WORDS. 
“ww .s . . 5 
Why, Ben, you | While scented breeze from field and | , Extract behind from 
can not have been } Or in the surf we boldly plunge sly, and leave a loud 
ss . ’ call. 
dow — the apt lane | When waves are rolling high Extract above from 
peach-t . . <n 4 r ® certificate of inter- 
ais Fee = Steals softly through the air, | ; : : } est, and leave an ani- 
grandma held her Or drowse beside the lapping tide me 
darning-needle aloft And low, sweet notes the happy birds Sn hiner thn tele: Extract hideous 
and looked at Ben A re , i o hear its iu Ys Srom to eof, and leave 
severely. re piping everywhere. Extract ourselves 
“IT found ’em over | mae . } from a non-conform 
, ; r } ist, and leave to re- 
the wall, any way, side j . tract. 
of the road, in the a en ae Se 
” ‘ ° 
tansy. Don’t peaches : ! tant, and ‘leave an 
and things in the road ne Re ae z } — payment, ; 
°° . a ee ‘ 7s Uxtract a number o 
belong to folks ? [ } cars from restriction, 
“Why, yes, they Now all of us may freely choose by Or wander by the winding shore ae | and leave repose. 
belong to folks that | ts j The initials of the 
own the trees, cer- ; The way we love the best, . In nooks we love so well, extracted words will 
~ spell the name of a 
tainly, Ben—not any- Of all that nature offers us, ( To search for gleaming ocean weed month. 
body going along the | \ 3 wf ‘ ; 5. 
way. How many In these long days of rest. | < —~.. Or gaily tinted shell. CHARADE. 
have you got?’ and 4 The river gaily beckons us o> For young and old in childish mood | | My first and_ second 
grandma put down p4 ? } Pa : { we tae a 
the ‘‘clouded footing”’ | To float adown the stream | ; 4. These simple sports enjoy, ~ from eum LF saa 
t | ; ; : , ; 
— aes See eg And drift away the idle hours Which August brings with lavish hand 
darning-needle, thim- } . | 6. 
ble and all, down into | Along a fairy dream. To every girl and boy. A BOTANICAL 
Ben’s swollen pocket. ENIGMA. 
“Three —four—six i Se tt 5c naga all | My whole, contain- 
ei P ing fifty letters, is the 
one My patience definition of a seed. 
alive! There’s enough 1. A robber plant 
, a obpber ne . 
to buy Ma’am Thomes ' 42, 1, 38, 25, 18, 5, "2, 16. 
a pair of kitchen } ‘ { 2. A fern leaf. 15, 
} t 36, 49, 40, 27. 
aprons!—and she so | 3. The plants of any 
poor, too! How could i } region, systematically 
you, Ben ?” | } — 34, 2, 43, 44, 
“But, grandma, I fos i z 4. The arrangement 
& , . ‘ ws 
didn’t know—I didn’t } "ale ag dat r My a ag 29, 50, 20, 
think —”’ began Ben, > pine : : "5. One leaf of the 
in great confusion. busy § —_ aoe calyx. 28, 82,19, 46, 31. 
, 6. Unprotected buds 
“IT feel sure you f ‘ are called 11, 14, 22, 23, 


didn’t,’ said grand- 
ma, helping him out. 
“It is true, the road is 
laid through her little 
place, and whatever is needed to keep it in repair 
is right to be used. But no one has a right to the 
fruit that hangs over into it nor drops into it, any 
more than if the tree were in the middle of her 
garden. She needs every one of these peaches, 
which are very dear now, to buy her ‘neces- 
saries.’*’ 

‘I’ve eaten one, grandma,”’ said Ben, penitently. 

“Well, dear boy, I’d carry the rest right 
straight back, so the luscious things couldn’t 
tempt me any more. I know just how ’tis, 
deary,” said grandma, sympathetically. “I 
remember a lesson I once had when I was a little 
girl, and a severe one it was; but I think it did 
me good in the end, and taught me to respect the 
rights of others. 

“I was staying with my Aunt Merriam, 


helping take care of the babies and going to| pleased, and when they were dry and homely | his face lighting up, “Papa told me he was 


school. It was a new town then, and there 





NOT QUITE A SUCCESS. 





When Bessie rose to sing her song, | 
All in her finest dress, 
Two things that went a trifle wrong 
Debarred complete success. 
Her hands were clean, her face was fair, 
Her voice was like a bird’s, 
But she didn’t really know the air, 
And she quite forgot the words. 


————E a oe 
SCAMP AND THE BABIES. 


Scamp was a goat, and the babies were ears of | 
corn, with beautiful long, green hair. | 
Mabel was the little mother of the play babies, | 
and she thought them very nice indeed. | 
Then she could have as large a family as she | 








there were plenty more in the corn-field. | 


But one day her a dozen ears, | 
saying: | 
“That’s the last of corn babies for this year, | 

| 


papa gave 


| my girlie, so make the most of them.’ | 


Mabel put them on the big rock in the shade, 
and went for a brush to smooth the pretty green 
hair. When she came back Scamp was standing 
beside the rock, and the corn babies were gone. | 
Scamp loved them, too. 

Where were they ? 


E. H. 8. 


—<-@-o——____—_—_ 


“Mamma,” asked Willie, “why did papa put 


that bottle in his pocket just now?” “It was 
milk for his lunch, dear,’’ answered mamma. | 
“Papa is going out for a long walk in the 


country.” ‘Oh yes!’’ exclaimed the little fellow, 


going out bottleizing!’’ 


33. 

7. The seed-bearing 
organ. 8, 48, 41, 45, 3, 
17. 

8. The seed-box. 35, 


9. Heart-shaped leaves are called 


| 39, 47, 29 


Small cellular organs which secrete plant 
products. 7, 9, 1, 6, 24, 2 
Conundrums. 

Why are soldiers who carry army baggage like 
yersons Overcome with joy? Because they go off 
in transports. 

Why is an annoying clerk like a form of medical 
cure? He is a counter-irritant. 

What bird does a mischievous boy like best? 
Lark. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Train. 
2. 1. Carnot. 2. Danton. 
Mirabeau. 6. Racine. 7. 
3. Peal, pale, plea, leap. 
4. Sun, mackerel, sword, pike, white, blue, 
salmon, star, halibut, shad, smelt, pout, perch, 
haddock. 

5. Tad, pole—tadpole. 

6. Sallow, wall, wallow, low, all, allow, swallow. 


3. Marat. 4. 


Pascal. 


Corday. 
oo. 
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SINGULAR WOUND. 


Mr. Selous, author of “Travel and Adventure in 
Southeast Africa,” was on horseback in pursuit of 
an eland. He turned to look behind him, and as he 
brought his head round again received a fearful 
biow in the right eye from the tip of a dead branch. 
He bled freely, and as he says, felt “pretty sick,” 
but he could still see the splendid bull trotting 
before him, some two hundred yards in advance on 
the other side of the river. The sight kept up his 
spirits. He got his horse across the river, and kept 
on after the bull. 


“I felt very sick,” he repeats, “but as our camp 
was only two miles off, and the eland was going 
straight ‘to it, I determined to try to get him.’ 

The cland kept on steadily till he was within five 
hundred yards of the camp. Then apparently he 
winded something, and stopped. Mr. Selous felt 
that he should soon faint, and so, looking at the 
eland with his left eye, he raised his rifle and sent 
a bullet through its lungs. Then he remounted 
and galloped into camp. 

Some of the men went out after the eland, and 
the others attended to Mr. Selous. He soon became 
half-unconscious, and witha! his symptoms were so 
alarming that boys were sent after a doctor who 
was known to be shooting rhinoceros a day’s 
journey away. 

He left his sport, and under his skilful ministra- 
tions Mr. Selous’s wound healed, though it was 
more than a month before he could see well with 
his right eye. Even then the wound opened again 
from time to time. 

The next year Mr. Selous returned to England, 
and one morning while walking down Bond Street, 
London, was seized with a fit of “yo f 

“You have taken cold,” said the friend who was 
with him. 

Mr. Selous said no, and presently felt something 
come down one of the ducts into the back of his 
mouth. He spat it out into his hand, and it proved 
to be a piece of hard African wood, ‘the end of the 
dry branch which, eight months before, had struck 
him in the eye on ‘the bank of the Lundaza River, 
in Mashonaland. It was not a splinter, but a solid 
bit of hard wood, three-quarters of an inch long 
and of considerable thickness. 


—_—__—__<@2—__—_— 


CONTRADICTORY. 


Itis said that although Ruhnken, the great and 
learned Leyden professor, was generally mild, 
almost to a fault, in his manners, he sometimes 
became exasperated by the vanity and pedantic 
affectation which he was compelled to encounter. 
On one occasion a German professor, who was 
inflated with self-esteem, asked Ruhnken to show 
him the library, at the same time telling him of 
some very learned Germans, who had written 
books full of erudition in their own language. 


“} wish,” said Ruhnken, ‘that they had written 
in Latin, as Gesner, Ernesti and Heyne did, so that 
they might be more read by foreigners.” 

“Are you then, my good sir,” said the visitor in 
a tone of regret, ‘involved in the error of supposing 
that there will be any more writing in Latin in this 
age 


Retcnen, after an indignant glance at his self- 
complacent visitor, said firmly: 

“Good-by, professor. Seek some other library 
where you may find German books.” 

Rubnken himself was so entirely free from 
vanity that he appeared less learned than many 
others, but at the same time he had a thorough 
knowledge of his own capacities and aequirements, 
and often expressed this knowledge in the most 
frank and ingenuous manner. 

In a conversation with some friends allusion 
was made to the great merits of a young professor 
in another city. 

“It is true,” replied Ruhnken with warmth, “he 
is a most accomplished as well as most delightful 

oung man. But,” he added, naively, “he ought to 

ave come here and attended the instructions of 
Valckenaer and myself.” 

The remark was simply the candid expression of 
his own consciousness. 

“It was like the say ing of Chrysippus, the Stoic,” 
wrote one of Ruhnken’s warm admirers, ‘who on 
being asked by a friend to whom he should intrust 
the education of his son, replied, ‘To me; for if I 
knew any one better fitted than l am, I would place 
myself under his care.’” 


———— 


AN INSECT SOUNDING-BOARD. 


Man’s inventions are frequently but imitations, 
more or less clumsy and ineffectual, of nature’s 
own devices. It would appear, for instance, that 
even insects have sounding-boards, although they 
may be supposed to know nothing of the laws of 
acoustics. 


Entomologists have recently discovered on the 
ander side of the fore-wings of two Japanese 
insects, of the families cidaria, a curious pit or 
hollow closely connected with an organ believed to 

used by the insect for producing strident sounds. 
The - would evidently serve to concentrate the 
sound as the shell-shaped orchestra stands at some 
of our seaside resorts reflect the melody of the 
instruments to the ears of the auditors. 

In the Khari hills in India another species of the 
same insect has been found which ssesses a 
similar set of organs. The shrill, erenhion sounds 
that insects produce seldom fall pleasantly upon 
our ears, but they must produce a different effect 
in the insect world, else nature would hardly have 
— these little musicians with sounding- 
wards 
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HER ONE EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Betty H. had led a hand-to-mouth existence for 
sixty years, when a distant relative died and left 
her twenty thousand dollars. 


The old lady received the news with the utmost 
calmness. She was too old and staid a body to be 
led into anything rash, but she said to a friend: 

“TI aint goin’ to be reckless an’ extravagant, but 
if] live to get all that money I’m goin’ to have 
what I’ve wanted all my life, an’ aint never felt 
able to buy, an’ that is a pair of real nice side. 
combs with yellow glass beads on ’em. I'll have 
them combs if I have to go as high as fifty cents 
for ’em.” 





————_ +@e 


“BLESS me, my boy,” said the country uncle, 
“there’s no end of fun down at our place! You 
must come and see us in time for the husking-bees.” 
“Deah me!” said the city nephew, nervously. “I 
shouldn’t care evah to husk a bee, unless some one 
would first wemove the sting!” 
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GERMANY. 


Titie-giving and title-wearing are made a serious 


TITLES IN 


business in Germany. It is dangerous to assume 
one that does not belong to you; and it is almost 
equally dangerous to withhold one from a man to 
whom it does belong. In a country where a trades- 
man is liable to be sued at law for insulting a 
customer in addressing whom he has signed him- 
self “Most humbly” instead of “Respectfully and 
most humbly,” life would seem to be beset with 
many pitfalls. 

An English writer gives the following as an 
address which is probably written thousands of 
times a week in Germany, since it is a courtesy due 
to a well-known official, whose rank is far below 


that of a Minister of State: “Highly reverenced | 


Mr. Real Privy Councillor, highly to be reverenced 
Mr. President.” 

The title Councillor has four degrees, 
positive, Councillor; comparative, Higher Coun- 
cillor; superlative, Privy Councillor; and extra- 
superlative, Real Privy Councillor. And then, to 
make matters more confusing, there are a hundred 
or more other Councillors, such as Councillors of 
Legation, Councillors of State, Sanitary Councillors, 
Forest Councillors and Town Police Councillors. 

Titles of another class have to do with the 
wearer’s occupation. Thus a Munich newspaper 
records the death of Frau So and So, wife of the 
“Royal Court Theatre Colorgrinder’s Assistant.” 
In Bavarian newspapers, not long ago, used to be 
found notices, inserted by the persons themselves, 
of the betrothal of So and So, “Royal Supernu- 
merary Hay-binder’s daughter,” or of So and So, 
“Head Bill-poster’s daughter.” 

When a royal personage dies his body is spoken 
of, with becoming reverence, as ‘the high corpse,” 
or “the most high corpse.” 

But the English writer who furnishes the fore- 
going examples for his reader’s amusement, goes 
on to say that the German law would abolish not a 
few titular absurdities and impertinences that are 
common in England, and he might have added, in 
the United States. 

“In Germany when a man takes the prefix doctor 
he has a right to do so. The title cannot have been 
bought, or begged, or self-created. Moreover, you 
may be sure that he has won his title by hard work 
in a national university, and that his doctorate 
does not emanate from an unknown seminary in 
Timbuctoo. 

“So, too, professors are so by rank and right, 
conferred duly by the state because deserved truly, 
for the title cannot be assumed otherwise.” 


thus: | 
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Alfred Jenkins Shriver, Att’y, Nat. Mechanic’s Bank Bldg. | 
! stammered badly, writes :— i} 
made a speech fore the Superior Court of Baltimore 
and did not slip on a syllable but was warmly ——— 
mented by all the court officials..””. Endorsed by Hon. 
John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster General of U. 58. 
Send for 54page pamphiet to bl Sp. Garden St., 
Phila., Pa. EwWitt 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 
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Will beat water faster and 
wear longer than_any other. 
Seamed-in spouts. Inside lined 
with pure tin, outside nickel- 
lated. They are handsome, 
ight and durable. Every kettle | 
stamped “ROME” on the 
spout. Ask your dealer for the 
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No. 1. Consists of a lot of Boys’ Sailor Blouse © 


Suits made of Blue Medal Flannel in sizes 3 to 10 
years. Excellent make and finish. Regular price | 
$1.75. Our I Price, including extra Pair of 
Pants, Polo Cap, Cord and Whistle, $1.29. 
No, 2. Children’s Blouse Sailor Suits of Wash- 
able Galatea Cloth, Fast Colors, Blue and Brown 
Sizes 3 to 10 years. 
argain price, 75c. 


No. 3. Boys’ Com Single or Double-breasted 


A celebrated portrait-painter once spent a week Suit, extra Pants and Polo Cap, made of Union 
of delightful rest and quiet at an old New England | Cheviot, Blue,“ Brown and Black, well made and 


farmhouse. His host, a man of sturdy common | 
sense, expressed himself as much interested in | 
‘‘paintin’s,” and when the artist left the farm he 
gave the old man a cordial invitation to come to his 
studio on his next visit to the city. “I’d like to 
have your opinion of a picture I am painting now,” 
he said, pleasantly. Two months later the farmer, 





in his Sunday best, presented himself at the studio | CHAS. CASPER & C0., 


just as the artist was putting the finishing touches 
to a beautiful portrait which was to be exhibited 
within a few days. 


Other portraits were in the studio, and the artist 
watched his farmer-guest’s face with curiosity, as 
he looked about him. There was no mistaking the 
expression which grew upon his rugged features; 
it was one of severe disappointment. 

“How do you like my pictures?” inquired the 
artist at last, with a slight feeling of chagrin. 

“Oh, 1 reckon they’re real good,” said the 
farmer, with evident effort. “I aint a doubt they’re 
fust-rate likenesses, an’ so on. But ye see,” he 
added, carefully keeping his gaze directed as far 
away from the artist as possible, ‘‘ye see, I’m a 
little took aback, fer I cal’lated from what I’d 
heerd that you was further along in your paintin’. 
I’d sorter got the idee that you was as fur along as 
buildin’s, barns an’ so on. I suspicioned you’d got 
so’s you could drawer out a hoss or a cow ora 
clump 0’ trees, an’ then paint ’em nateral as life. 

“But there,” said the old farmer, turning to lay a 
kind hand on the artist’s shoulder, “don’t be 
diskerridged, not a mite! You’re a young feller 
yit, so t? speak, an’ if you keep on as you’ve begun, 
nothin’ w’d s’prise me less ’n t’ hear that you’d 
painted a real Fost-clans picter some day. An’ then 
these folks ’ll be glad they had their likenesses 
painted by ye, jest t? say they’ve got some o’ your 
work!” 

After a few other words of hearty encourage- 
ment the farmer took his leave, with the happy 
consciousness that he had done his best to cheer a 
struggling artist on the road to fame. 


—_——_—_+ 9-0 ————__—_ 


ABSENT-MINDED. 


People of great attainments are often forgetful 
of small things, their minds, doubtless, being 
absorbed in the contemplation of future achieve- 
ments; this, however, is not always the case, as 
there are many instances of genius united with 
great power of memory, and observant of the 
sinall details of daily life. 


Madame Sarah Grand, the novelist, is one of 
those known as “absent-minded.” One day a visitor 
found her with a big, awkward volume on her knee, 
heated, excited and evidently put out. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked the visitor. 

“Oh yes,” she answered, “I’ve lost my pen, and 
I’m writing to catch the post.” 

“Why, where are you looking for it?” 

She glanced at the visitor, and then at the book. 

_ “I—TI believe I was looking for it among the p’s 
in the dictionary.” | 
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NO TITLE. 


The proper title of an ex-president is his plain| made of silk with Sterling Silver Buckle. 


name, without prefix or annex. A writer in The 
Outlook tells an incident illustrative of this fact: 
Colonel Hay once had occasion to write to Mr. 
Buchanan. | 


Wishing to be very correct and civil, I asked Mr. | Silver Belt Mountings, consisting of three pieces (see illustration), 


Hunter, as the depository of all official traditions, 
what was the proper title to use. 

He told me that the rank of an ex-president was 
so high that no title could’ properly be used, and | 
that the only address for the Sage of Wheatland | 
was James Buchanan. I afterward found that this | 
Was the law observed by the state department. I 
imagine that very few correspondents know or 
regard such a rule. 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 








Have 
Seen 


Pozzoni’s 





advertised for many 

; years, but have you 
ever tried it?—if not, 

you do not know 

_ whatan IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 








A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Greatest Award 


CHICKEN 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


You | 


kK. 
' Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


JOHN P. LOVELL 
ARMS CO., 


Boston, Mass., 


HAS JUST RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


and GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THEIR 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


AT THE 


California Midwinter Exposition 


At San Francisco, Cal. 








** More than a Million Ladies have become constant users.” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling, soft- 
ening quali- 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 









A Superior Soap sold at the pop- 
ular price. It excels any 2-cent 
Soap on the market. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for full 
size cake for trial. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send 15 Cents in Stamps for Part 1. 


Belt Mountings. Sterling Silver. 
$1.00 Post=Paid. 


The popular and fashionable style of Ladies’ Belts this season is 


sold at prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 each. 


We have made arrangements to supply for a limited time Sterling 


at the extremely low price of 


$1.00 Post-Paid. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Ave. 


Every family should have this superb work. 


Parts 1 to 8 inclusive are now ready. 





Such Belts are usually 


Can never be told. 
— them in their natural colors. 
have resulted in reproducing less than 100 flowers in two 
volumes costing $30.00. 

‘‘Wild Flowers of America’’ is the first successful at- 
More than 300 flowers, full size and in their 
natural colors, are reproduced. Accurate descriptions ac- 

, 





Attempts have been made to reproduce 
These attempts, heretofore, 


From the Commissioner of Education, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.) 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION JS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 18%, 


* T have examined the plates of the ** Wild Flowers of America,” collected 
and edited by Mr. G. 7 
show the coloring, shape anc size of the flowers as they grow. 
has come under my notice is to He compared with this publication for the pur- 
the peopre ina knowledge of botany. T 


suek, published in parts. * * The illustrations 
Nothing that 


The price, too, is so 


w as to place the work at the command of every family in the country, and 


will place a set of these illustrations in its reference 


Any publisher who reproduces in a book form the material of a science, 
and at a cheap price, is a public benefactor. The publisher of this work seems 
to me to deserve the gratitude of all those interested in the study of botany. 
It is emphatically a work for home study.” 


Very sincerely, 
W. T. HARRIS, Commissoner of Education. 


It is being published in 20 parts. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is t 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly. to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order. Bank 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All pastmasters pre 
soqumee to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
ee 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt 7 ‘money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning rz. paper wil! not enable us to dis- 
continue i 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subse sriphic “ty Sonowals of subscriptions 
to Zhe Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the neqesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him 

Letters should be addressed and ‘drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





THE INVALID’S BED. 


One of the most disagreeable features of a pro- 
tracted illness is the more or less close confinement 
to which the patient is subjected. If he is compelled 
to keep his bed, his discomfort and impatience are 
of course greatly intensified. 

Even in health a life spent in bed would soon 
become intolerable to the most arrant sluggard; 
and we can well pardon one whose nerves have 
been made irritable by long confinement, for 
showing at times a dissatisfaction with everybody 
and everything around him. A little skill in the 
arrangement of the bed, however, will at least 
render the patient’s condition endurable. 

First of all, we must have a mattress which pre- 
sents a firm, even surface; one stuffed with curled 
hair will exactly meet our wants. Feather beds 
are a constant nuisance to both the patient and 
nurse. The mattress should be turned and shaken 
at frequent intervals, in order that it may not 
become compacted at any point. 

The sheets and linen should be soft, and kept as 
spotiess as possible. If the sick person is very 
restless, it is better to change them often, as the 
accumulation of wrinkles is extremely irritating. 
It is better to be over-particular in this respect, 
since during a long confinement the skin becomes 
exquisitely sensitive, and predisposes the patient 
to bed-sores. 

If there is any trouble from abscesses or hemor- 
rhages, it will be well to place some protection 
between the mattress and the under sheets. 

The coverings of the bed should be warm, but 
not so weighty as to be uncomfortable. The top 
spread should either be of spotless white or of 
some fancy figure which may be changed at inter- 
vals, and so give relief by pleasing the eye. 

It is not necessary to urge the propriety of taking 
the whole bed to pieces every morning, and thor- 
oughly exposing the mattress and each piece of 
bedclothing separately to the action of fresh air. 

There are many other things which will suggest 
themselves, if only we are sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of making as comfortable as 
possible those who are condemned to spend a 
greater part of their days in bed. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MARS. 


During the present month the planet Mars will 
come into a favorablé position for observation by 
those who do not care to extend their star studies 
beyond midnight. On the fifth the red planet will 
rise about half past ten o’clock in the evening, and 
an hour later will be high enough above the eastern 
horizon to be a conspicuous object on account both 
of its color and of its superiority in brightness to 
the neighboring stars. 

It will rise earlier and earlier each night until at 
the end of the month it will make its appearance a 
few minutes after nine o’clock. On October 20th 
it will be in opposition to the sun, or in other words, 
it will pass the meridian at midnight. 

Mars is now much more favorably situated for 
observers in the United States and Europe than it 
was during the opposition of 1892, and already 
some remarkable peculiarities have been noticed 
in the appearance of its surface. There is reason 
to hope that during the next two or three months 
considerable light may be thrown upon several 
mysterious facts connected with this planet. 

The question of the existence and probable nature 
of the strange dark lines which crisscross upon the 
planet, and which the Italian astronomer Schiopa- 
relli has called “canals,” may be settled. This is 
work, however, that can only be performed with 
the largest telescopes and by skilled and experi- 
enced observers. 

But there are other features of Mars that small 





as we cannot find your name on our | 





telescopes will readily reveal. The white cap, 
believed to be snow surrounding its south pole, is 
not, for instance, a difficult object to see. A four- 
or five-inch telescope will show it beautifully, and 
even a three-inch will afford a good glimpse of it. 
So, too, some of the darker-colored regions, like 
the ‘“‘Hour-glass Sea,” are well within the reach of 
a small telescope. 

The mysterious white spots which some observers 
have noticed upon the planet are among its most 
puzzling phenomena and will be watched for with 
increasing interest during the coming weeks. 

All these things command special attention 
because they pertain to a globe which, many 
astronomers have thought, possesses more points 
of resemblance to the earth, as far as the possibility 
of its supporting life is concerned, than any other 
member of the solar system. 


ZEALOUS LITTLE PARTISAN. 


When General Forrest, of the Confederate forces, 
was in fierce pursuit of the raiding party of Colonel 
Straight, a brave little girl became his helper. 
One day, when he was nearing the bridge over 
the Estananla, this lassie, fourteen or fifteen years 
old, appeared in the road before him and signed to 
him to halt. 


“The Yankees have halted at the bridge,” said 
she. “They’ll fire upon me F you go within 


8 

“Isn’t there a ford 
above, where we can 
cross?” asked Forrest. 

“Oh yes, a little more 
than a mile above there 
is a good ford.” 

ell, can’t you guide 
me to it?” 

“Yes, indeed! Take 
me up behind you. I 
know the way well.” 

She climbed a stump, 
sprang up behind him, 
and pointed out the route 
he must take. 

“Now you had better 
stop here,” she said, 
after — had gone 
nearly amile. “Forafter 
you pass that timber they 
can see you from the 
ford. By this time vf 
may have sent some so 
diers up there, and they 
will shoot you if you 
pass that point.’ 

So Forrest dismounted, and ices by 
several of the officers at the head of the column, 
advanced to the timber, and was peering round it 
when the enemy at the ford opened fire upon them. 
He was amazed and alarmed when the little girl 
— past him, and spreading out her little frock, 
cried: 

“Get behind me! Get behind me /” 

He snatched her up, drew her to a place of —— 
and then charged and drove back the enemy No 
braver soldier than his little helper ha “ever 
entered the field. 





ORIGINAL PHRASING. 


There are many wonderful dialects in existence, 
says Harper’s Magazine. One of these is what 
might be called the suburban domestic dialect; 
that used by servants in the rural communities in 
the daily routine of housework. Several examples 
have come to hand. 


A suburbanite was gréeted, one morning, as he 

entered his dining-room, with this choice specimen : 
“Mr. J., the colt has friz the pipe’. They’ve 
bust, and the cellar’s all afloat.” 

The same domestic, while at work in the hall 
adjoining the library where her employer was 
writing, thinking he might prefer not to witness the 
operat on of polishing the floor, entered the room, 
and said: 

“Mr. J., do you want the door cluz, or the cur- 
tains drew?” 


“GINTLEMANLY LADIES.” 


It was in a country horse-car that a true son of 
Ireland sat, with his tin dinner-pail, going home 
from work. The Boston Gazette gives this story of 
his ride: 


The car was crowded, and two young ladies, on 
getting in, immediately put their hands into the 
straps and prepared to stand; but Pat jumped up 
and offered his seat. 

“But I don’t want to take your seat, thank you,” 
said one, smiling but hesitating. 

“Never mind that,” said the gallant Hibernian. 
“I'd ride on a cowcatcher to New York for a smile 
from such gintlemanly ladies.” 

And the girl considers this as pleasant a com- 
pliment as she ever received. 


DIFFICULT POINT. 


Monsieur Duferlin, of Paris, was chosen, for the 
first time in his life, to be a second in a duel. As 
he went on the field he showed so much uneasiness 
that his fellow-second asked him: 


“Don’t you understand what you have to do?” 

“Perfectly, all but one thing,” said Duferlin. 

“What's that?” 

“Why, we have to place each combatant at an 
ouses istance from the other, and it’s so long since 

_———— ow that I don’t believe I know how 
to do th 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


To remember one thing, connect it with another. 
That is a very good rule in mnemonics, but it needs 
to be observed with caution. An exchange reports 
a school-room dialogue. 


Teacher: With whom did Achilles fight at the 
battle of Troy? 

Pupil: Pluto. 

Teacher; Wrong. Try again. 

Pupil; Nero. 

Teacher: Nero! How do you — 

Pupil; Then it must have been Hector. 
it was one of our three dogs. 


I knew 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
“Have you taken up your carpets this spring?” 
asked one neighbor'of another. 


“No. I don’t take them up. I’ve reckoned it 
this way. Carpets will last ten years, anyhow, if 
_ let em alone; but if I cleaned and beat them, 

my back wouldn’ t last more than two years. I’ve 
decided to let the wear and tear come on the car- 
pets.” 


Ir doesn’t take a very handsome man to turn the 
young ladies’ heads, if he comes into church late 
with squeaking shoes. 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [ Adv. 


The Broadway Central Hotel, 


New York, under the new management of Mr. Haynes 
has achieved Its central an 
convenient location, its ae oe table and reasgnable 
eharges are great attractions, while the hotel itself, 
with its great parlors and grand staircases, large airy 
rooms and great halls, is always cool and inv sing. 
The cable cars to and from all points are undoubtedly 
a great Convene to visitors. Mr. Haynes prints an 
elegant map of New York, which is given gratis to 
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One Cent a Glass. slide Patch’s Novus 
: ROOT BEER 
TABLETS 


One of Patch’s No- 
.vus Root Beer Tab- 
lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 
Beer immediately. 
No yeast! No fer- 
mentation! No al- 
cohol ‘formed ! ! Buy 
of your druggist or 
send 13¢e.for 1 bot- 
tle or $1. isforldoz. 
bottles post-paid. 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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If you aie the old original 
quality of Rogers Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc., accept 
gs oe Dot new J are oe 





Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 








Beats Them All. | 





Stilboma 


0 a prepared Chamois 
kin for cleaning and 
Ht Giver, ‘Gold, 
rass, kel or Steel. 
By its use tableware 
can be kept bright all 
the time. 
Send 6c. for a large 
Sample or 50c. for an 
8x12 Skin. 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














Your doctor 
will tell you 
it is the 
safest diet 
for baby., 


Nestlé’s Food is NOURISHING. 

Nestlé’s Food is SAFE. 

All the danger connected with the use of cow’s 
milk is avoided, as /Ves¢/é’s Food requires the 
addition of water only to prepare it for use. 


A dainty new book, “The Baby,” by the best author- 
ities on baby life, free to every mother who sends her 
address and mentions this magazine. 

THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, 


70 Warren St., New York. 






















CRESCENT NO. 6. $40.00. 
24-inch Wheels, 30 pounds. 





PET. $20.00. 
20-inch Wheels, 25 pounds. 


and reliable. 


GEASS, 


a ee RBARRBEEY BREE PES EEE A 


grade bicycles made for the use of boys and girls. 
in every detail—miniatures of our ladies’ and men’s wheels. 


Every Crescent Guaranteed. 









CRESCENT NO. 3. $40.00. 
24-inch Wheels, 25 pounds, High Frame. 


Don’t Forget the Little Ones. 


All physicians recommend the proper use of the bicycle by children. ‘ 
Don’t expect your boy or girl to ride a bicycle weighing twice as } 
much as your own. Doctors do not recommend ¢hat kind. r 
Crescents No. 3 and 6 are positively the lightest weight, highest 4 

( 

K 


They are perfect 


JUNIOR. $25.00. 
24-inch Wheels, 34 pounds. 


For smaller children we make the Pet and Junior Bicycles—strong, durable 
These smaller wheels, while cheaper than the Crescents, are 
worth their full list price, and are also leaders in their class. 


WESTERN WHEEL a 


NEW Vous. 
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Walter Baker & Co, 


The largest 


California 





manufacturers of pure, high 


grade cocoas and chocolates on this 
continent, have received 


Special and Highest Awards 
ON ALL THEIR GOODS 


—AT THE — 


Midwinter Exposition. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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HE SALAAMED. 


The war of the Great Mutiny in India was, as 
Sergeant Forbes-Mitchell declares, a horrible war 
for civilized men to be engaged in. The atroci- 
ties of the mutineers had almost banished thoughts 
of humanity and mercy.from the minds of the 
English soldiers, who made nothing of firing at a 
wounded sepoy “to put him out of his pain.” 
And still there was another side to the picture. 


In one engagement the sepoys were driven into 
a river, and the greater part of them were shot 
before they could cross. One very tall fellow fell 
just as he got into shallow water on the further 
side, and lay, apparently stone dead, with his legs 
in the water and his head on the land. 

All the rifles were turned upon the other men, 
who were running across the plain toward a gate. 

Almost an hour afterward some one noticed 
that this tall Pandy had gradually dragged 
himself out of the water; and just at that 
moment he sprang to his feet and ran like a deer 
in the direction of the gate. He was still within 
easy range, and several rifles were levelled at 
him; but Sergeant Findlay, who was on the 
rampart, and was himself one of the best shots in 
the company, called out: 

“Don’t fire, men. Give the poor devil a 
chance.” 

Instead of a volley of bullets, the men’s better 
feelings carried the day, and Jack Pandy was 
reprieved, with a cheer to speed him onward. 

As soon as he heard the cheer he realizetl his 
position, and like the Samaritan leper of old, he 
halted, turned round, and putting up his hands 
with the palins together in front of his face, he 
salaamed profoundly, prostrating himself three 
times on the ground by way of thanks, and then 
walked slowly toward the gate, while the English- 
men on the ramparts waved their hats and 
clapped their hands in token of good will. 


* 
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STOOD BY THEIR COMRADE. 


Although the German army is proud to call 
itself, as it really is, a ‘‘citizen army,” its officers 
form an aristocracy of the most exclusive kind. 
In their eyes all trade and money-making are a 
vulgarity. They are mostly of noble families, 
but that fact has little to do with their treatment 
of the outside world or of each other. As military 
officers they stand together, whether of noble or 
plebeian blood. 


The author of “Germany and the Germans” 
narrates a good story of this ‘perfect esprit de 
corps and reciprocal faithfulness.” 

The son of a rich banker, who had just secured 
the noble prefix ron, managed to squeeze himself 
into the officers’ corps of a favorite Prussian 
regiment. All the other officers, with one excep- 
tion, belonged to the nobility. This one plebeian, 
however, was not the less respected or popular on 
account of his birth. 

The new-comer soon made a great dinner for 
his brother officers. No expense was spared. 
The hour came, and the guests assembled. As 
they sat down, they became aware that one of 
their number—the one man not of noble blood— 
was absent. 

Looks of surprise were exchanged, and the 
host, perceiving them, appeased his guests’ 
curiosity by remarking, with the blandest of 
smiles : 

“Oh, you see, we are going to be by ourselves 
to-day.”” 

His right-hand neighbor answered him on the 
instant, rising from his seat as he spoke: 

“Then we must not disturb you.” 

At the word all the other guests rose, and in 
strict military order they marched out of the 
room. 

——_<-@2—_*—_—_ 


COURT PLEASANTRIES. 


Judge Bell says, in his ‘Bench and Bar of New 
Hampshire,”’ that it was not strange that the jury 
often “took the bit in their teeth,’ in old days 
when the judicial reins were sometimes so loosely 
held. An incident related of Judge Thornton 
shows the fashion of conducting the business of 
the courts in his day. 


As a counsel was making his closing argument 
to the jury, in a protracted trial, on a warm 
afternoon, he discovered that the presiding judge 
was absorbed in reading a book, and that his 
associate was soundly sleeping by his side. The 
advocate turned to the jury and exclaimed, with 
indignant emphasis : 

“Gentlemen, my unfortunate client has no 
hope but in your attention, since the court, in 
their wisdom, will not condescend to hear his 
case !"’ 

Of course there was no sleeping on the bench 
after that, but Judge Thornton tranquilly looked 
up from his book and remarked, ‘‘When you 
have anything to offer, Mr. ——, which is perti- 
nent to the case on trial, the court will be happy 
to hear you. Meantime, I may as well resume 
my reading.” 


* 
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A LESSON. 


One of the virtues of the leading men of New 
England, in the olden time, was that they thought 
no useful labor beneath them, even when holding 
ie honored positions of judges or senators. 


Simeon Olcott, while chief justice of New 
Hampshire, was in the habit of himself taking his 
corn to the mill to be ground. One day, as he 
was returning home from the mill, he met a 
young law student seeking through the village 
for a lad to send to the mill. 

“Well,” said the chief justice to the young 
man, ‘tas soon as I have carried home my grist, 
I'll come and take yours to the mill,’’ 








Now is the Time to Renew Your Table with New Silver Ware. 


A Sixty Days’ Offer. 


Rogers Bros. Silver Ware ts made in the best possible manner from 


the best material and with the full weight of silver. 


tts line ts known. Every piece is fully guaranteed. 











Nothing better in 














Rogers Bros. Tea Spoons. 


A Set of 12 will be given for One New Subscriber. 


Rogers Bros. Forks. 


A Set of 6 will be given for Oze New Subscriber. 


Rogers Bros. Table Knives. 


A Set of 6 will be given for Ozxe New Subscriber. 
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Postage 
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Postage 


The above offer is made for New Subscribers to be obtained between August 2d and October Ist. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





The Harvard Photograph Camera 


This Offer is made for New Subscribers to be obtained between August 2d and October Ist. 


AND OUTFIT. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for One New Subscriber. Sold for $1.75. 


when sent as a premium or purchased. 
The Harvard Outfit consists of the Camera, Tripod, Finder, Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate 
and Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), together with Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card Mounts, Chemicals and Toning 


Powders. 


No other extras required. 

Photography is the most fascinating work we know. 
Initiates into the mysteries of chemistry. 
as never seen before. Tempts out into the fresh air and sunshine those who might otherwise be seeking diversion in doubt- 


ful company. Send for Sample Photograph. 


Testimonials. 


with it. 


“T have both a Harvard Camera and a $25.00 Outfit, but the Little Harvard is easier to work and will take a better 
picture. Am getting from $2.25 to $2.50 per dozen for pictures taken with the Harvard Camera.” —W.E. Saunpers,Atlanta,Ga. 
“The Harvard Camera I received does splendid work and has also been very profitable to me.”—DeELBERT J. 


SacER, Oakfield, Ohio. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Exercises the creative faculty. 


“Four years ago I received your Harvard Outfit. 
I am a Photographer now and having that little Outfit is where I made my start.”——E. C. MILLBurn, Sullivan, Ill. 


I liked it very much and took many pictures 


Or, sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


It awakens artistic taste. 
Appeals to the imagination. 


PERRY MASON & CO.. Boston, Mass. 


Postage and packing 5oc., 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


Cultivates skill in manipulation. 
Reveals nature 
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You Can § 
Hartman Steel Lawn Fence.| dave Power Et 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. which will 
A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence. Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 
Send for our Mlustrated Catalogue. without it costing ope a 





cent to k Always { 
harness, cadaver gets tired, 

Let us send ten our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 
ead ia information rding y 
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MANUFAC 
4 SMITH & WINCHESTER 00. 
pric ues ae Pe as 8 MASS. 19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford St. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Office — 174 Fulton St., New York City. 


om Y OU “Excelient to eto “p after 


ccna Overworked and Tired Out, 
A Little Higher in Price, BUT—! or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 


S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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We invite Housekeepers to insist upon being Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 


‘ supplied with the is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


“FERRIS” BRAND. THAYER’S 
- Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CALIsAyYA, NERVINE OF Coca, NUTRI- 
TIVE oF Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all-wasting diseases. 

It.increases the appetite and power of assim- 


ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 
Stimulant and Food Combined. 
Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 


medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 
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For Household, 
Dairy, Table, Kitchen, 
Everything. 








HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 














. ne trial ensures repeated use. ‘That 1s the tes- 
timony of every one who has tried 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE MARK.) 
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the new Curative Lubricant. It is the most 
effective external remedy that has been produced. 
Irritation of the skin, caused by eczema, erysipelas, 
or other skin disease, or by burns, stings and bites 
of insects, bruises or sores, is allayed at once. Catarrh, 
neuralgia and innumerable other pains and aches, are 
not only relieved but cured by this invaluable remedy. 
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Price 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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